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‘Pulpit : Advertising. 
We had occasion to 
remark, not long ago, 
on the unhappy and per- 


plexing predicament of 


the public censor, who 
is conscious of the risk 
he is incurring in doing 
his duty, of making 


known the existence of 


things naughty, to peo- 
ple who, but for him, 
would never have heard 
of them, and through 
sheer ignorance have re- 
trained from running 
after them. The clergy 
who have taken upon 
themselves the respon- 
sibilities of public cen- 
sors, as well as spiritual 
guides, counselors and 
comforters, and who are 
now quite as apt to 
preach upon the uses 
and abuses of street rail- 
ways as on the ‘last 
half of the third verse 
of the two-eyed chapter 
of one-eyed John ”—we 
say the clergy who have 
taken upon themselves 
the responsibilities of 
public censors, do not 
seem to have discovered, 
as yet, what their pre- 
decessors in the same 


their consciousness ; 
namely, that there are 
some things wrong, or 
conventionally regarded 
as such, which are only 
made really bad by be- 
ing “exposed,” and 
worse by being openly 
denounced. Among the 
reverend neophytes who 
are invading the lofty 
province of journalism, 
is the Rev. Mr. Smyth— 
the orthography of the 
name shows that he be- 
longs to the aristocratic 
branch of a large and 
growing family—who is 
himself an illustration 
both of the bad effects 
of having had immoral- 
ity “exposed” to him, 
and of undertaking to 
‘‘expose ” it to others. 


It seems that the Rev. 
Mr. Smyth, rapt in lofty 
themes, lived for seve- 
ral months in this sins 
ful city, without know- 
ing that the Evil One 
was holding hich carni- 
val in enchanting guise 
(albeit little of it, and 
that little far from long) 
at the theatre called 
Niblo’s. He had wan- 
dered through our 


field of usefulness had, THE U. & STEAMER SUSQUEHANNA, ON BOARD WHICH GEN. SHERMAN AND MINISTER CAMPBELL EMBARKED FOR MEXICO, ON SATUKDAY, crowded thoroughfares 


long ago, forced upon nov. 10rx, 1866. for many weeks without 
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seeing the “Black Crook,” with announce- 
ments of which every ragged fence and dead 
wall was eloquent. But it seems the reverend 
gentleman reads the Herald—in itself a reputed 
ain, for which we hope he asks daily to be for- 
given—and in that pure conservator of public 
morals and all the decencies, he read an elo- 
quent denunciation of the ‘ Black Crook”— 
probably an advertisement in disguise. And 
what does the innocent reader suppose the 
Rev. Mr. Smyth did, after rallying a little from 
the shock occasioned by knowing of the exist- 
ence of such plays or spectacles as the ‘‘ Black 
@Orook,” in this the Sodom of his residence, 
already given over to democracy and the d—1? 
Did he avoid Broadway, in which the temple of 
the Evil One is situated, or avert his eyes from 
its enticing portal? Nota bit of it. He im- 
mediately and deliberately went to the Bad. 
Investing himself in a black -choker, felt hat 
and jockey jacket (we don’t know about the 
loaded cane), the Rev. Mr. Smyth went to 
see the ‘Black Crook,” and last Sunday he 
commenced to ‘‘expose” it to his congrega- 
tion. After making his acknowledgments to 
the Herald for having made known to him the 
nature of the eniertainment, he went on to re- 
late his own experiences in an exhilarating 
and juicy manner, if we may judge from the 


amount of interjected “laughter” in the 
printed reports. We quote: 
“6 t part of the audience was d of boys 





and rollicking young men, or older men from the coun- 
try—({laughter)—who doubtless had thought they would 
avail themselves oi this opportunity to see the elephant. 
(Laughter.)” 

What part of the audience was composed of 
parsons and old fellows ‘‘ out on the sly,” with 
their white cravats tucked away in their 
pockets, the Rev. Mr. Smyth does not say, 
That there was one attentive man in the 
audience, who lost nothing of the perform- 
ance, and got the worth of his money, and 
who staid until the last dimity-swathed angel 
was swung up to the heavenly rafters, is 
vertain, and his name was Smyth—“ with a y.” 

The Rev. Mr. Smyth, however, having an 
eye perbaps to a ‘‘crowded congregation” 
next Sunday, did not exhaust the story of his 
adventures and experiences all at once. With 
the art of a master he merely whetted the 
appetites of his hearers, and wound up by 
telling them, ‘‘I shall this day week inform 
you of things in that performance that will 
make both )vur ears to tingle.” Ot course the 
reverend gentleman will have a ‘full house,” 
and his hearers will have the entire pro- 
gramme of the performance repeated to them, 
and be prepared when they go to witness it on 
Monday night, as they will be sure to do, precisely 
as the Rev. Mr. Smyth says he did, ‘‘To sux 
THE THING FOR MYSELF AND FORM MY OWN 
OPINION.” 

We suppose this is about all that the mana- 
gers of Niblo’s want, and if they don’t give 
the Rev. Mr. Smyth a free ticket and a re- 
served seat for the season, then they have not 
that keen eye for business they are reputed to 
possess. We repel the suggestion of the prin- 
cipal character in the “Black Crook” (which 
the Reverend Mr. Smyth says is the devil) 
that the Doctor does a quiet stroke of business 
in the advertising line—but then what does he 
mean by saying that he is going into an expo- 
sure of all ‘‘the public and public-private 
places of pleasure and fun in New York,” and 
will publish what is to be seen and done in 
them ‘‘in as vivid colors as a sense of pro- 
priety and decency will tolerate!” 

Seriously, did it ever occur to Doctor Smyth 
that he may do more harm than good by his 
description to a mixed audience of the doings at 
‘The Bower ot the Peri,” No. —- Blank Street— 
especially if given ‘‘in vivid colors?” ‘ The 
Journal of Moral Reform”—we think that was 
the title—undertook this sort of thing some 
years ago. Let Doctor Smyth ask those who 
originated and stopped it what they think of 
his plan of reform in the metropolis. 
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Norroz—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 








We have to thank our friends Kunhardt & 
Oo., of 456 Exchange Place, the agents for the Hamburg 
steamers, for valuable files of the latest European 


papers. 








NOTICE. 

Scpecnisers desir‘ng to secure the continuance of 
this journal, to avoid disappointment, should send in 
their subscriptions two weeks before the issue of the 
Jast number to which their former subscriptions entitle 
them. 








GOOD NEWS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A paren devoted exclusively to the junior 
gmembers of the family, and which shall neither be too 


childish nor too manly, but intended to include all in 
its scope, has long been a want in every intelligent 
household. Franz Lestze’s Bors’ AND 

WEEKLY is intended to supply this want, and afford | 
amusement and instruction to the younger branches of | 
the domestic circle. The impulsive and growing boy, | 
and his budding sister, will find in the Bors’ anp Gis’ 
WEEKLY something at once to interest and instruct, 
while the diversity of the contents cannot fail to attract 
every class of mental capacity and taste. For those who | 
are fond of parlor sports there will be Magic Games, | 
Conundrums and Arithmetical Puzz!es, while the more 
serious will find matter equally attractive to them. 
History, Adventure, Romantic Incident, Fairy Lore, Po- 
etry, Natural History, Manners and Customs of Foreign 
Nations, Science Made Easy, Mechanical Instruction and 
Pleasant Anecdotes—all form part of the varied enter- 
tainment provided by the publisher of Franx Lxesure’s 
Boys’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY for his young triends. 

In brief, his great object has been to take the part of 
the family friend and tutor, who imparts the stores of 
his learning and experience, so judiciously and gen- 
ially, as to be ever welcome to them. It has also other 
special attractions, to which our readers are referred to 
the advertisement in another column. 








Evening Star Disaster—Government 
Investigation. 

Ir was the least that Government could do, 
in deference to the public demands, to make 
some inquiry as to the causes of the frightful 
calamity that befell the Evening Star. The 
results of the official investigation are now 
before us, in the form of a voluminous report 
from Mr. W. M. Mew and Mr. W. Bradford, | 
and we wish we could add that the conclusions | 
they arrive at are as satisfactory to the public 
as they appear to be to those gentlemen them- 
selves. It is, however, no imputation on their | 
character or ability if the public dissents from | 
the judgment they have formed. The evidence | 
contained in the report as to the succession of | 
accidents which ended in the sinking of the | 
unfortunate ship, her previous sea-worthiness, | 
and the composition of her crew, is sufficiently | 
full and exact for us to form an independent | 
opinion on those points; and if our verdict | 
differ from that pronounced by the examiners, 
it is only because we view in a different light | 
from what they do some of the facts elicited 
by their inquiries. What they look upon as | 
subordinate or secondary causes, we consider 
of primary importance, and, on the other 
hand, we cannot consent to give to an alleged— 
but not proved—inefficiency of the captain 
the same weight that Mr. Mew assigns to it. 
Examining the report in detail, we find the 
first part devoted to showing the stanch and 
sea-worthy condition of the Evening Star 
when she sailed on her fatal voyage, and in 
justice to the owners—whose names, we ob- 
serve, are not given, while those of the 
builders are somewhat ostentatiously paraded 
—it must be stated that the ship appears | 
to have been thoroughly well-constructed. A | 
noble vessel iudeed, of about 2,300 tuns, but 
sent to sea with no spare sails or spars, and 
with a crew of only fourteen men, including 
the captain (besides twenty men in the en. 
gineer’s department), a number insufficient to 
keep proper watches, or to man the seven 
boats, supposing they could have been safely 
launched, to say nothing of the manifest inca- | 
pacity of so few to grapple with any disasters. | 
Even among the petty officers, that very neces- 
sary person, the ship’s carpenter, was omitted, 
so that when a bulkhead was wanted instanta- 
neously, to prevent further inroads of the water, 
there was nobody on board who could construct 
one. The rudder was disabled early in the gale, 
and, even when secured, after long labor, its ac- 
tion was insufficient to bring the ship’s head to 
the wind. Mr. Mew says this might have been 
effected by means of a drag or by setting some 
ot the canvas, forgetting his admission that 
there was no carpenter to make the one 
and only ten seamen to do the other besides | 
attending to their other duties in the ship. 
Surely, there can be no need to seek further 
than such deficiencies as these to account for 
the dreadful scene which followed. Mr. Mew 
expressly says: ‘I confess to the belief in the 
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on board, properly supplied with stores, etc.” 


equipped ”—that, is, ‘‘ with a competent ship’s 
carpenter and proper stores of timber, lumber, 
etc.” —*‘ a bulkhead of sufficient strength might 
have been erected to keep out the sea. Those 
who have had experience in such matters know 
thereby the value of such an adjunct to aship’s 
complement as a carpenter andcrew. Their 
efforts, directed by skill and experience, could 
accomplish more in thirty minutes than those 
indefatigable but unskillful gentlemen could 
had they battled with the storm as many hours.” 

Our readers will think that here is a suffi- 
cient and more than sufficient cause discovered 
for the disaster—a good ship sent to sea with- 
out proper officers, and a crew not one quarter 
of the strength it should have been. To have 
insisted on this as the sole cause might have 
gubjected the owners to some ugly conse- 
quences, from which, however, they may be 
protected by another opinion of Mr. Mew, who, 
in seeking for a ‘‘ reasonable conclusion, as to 
the cause, or combination of causes, which 





resulted in the loss of the Evening Star,” 


| Court to the public makes it incumbent on it 


possibility of saving the vessel, she being so | edness of other nations. 

stanch in her hull, had there been a carpenter | The contemplation ot such a result is not un- 
In another part he says: ‘It is more than | partly natural and partly akin to that which 
probable that had the Evening Star been so results from a knowledge that ‘our bright 


says: ‘It occurs to me that the principal 
cause was an error of judgment on the part of 
the captain.” This error being that, not 
knowing the law of storms, he did not steer 
his ship—with a disabled rudder, be it re- 
marked—so as to run clear of it. ‘Dead 
men tell no tales,” and we are sure the public 
does not consider it ‘* reasonable” that, after a 
most ample and sufficient cause is shown to 
have existed for the loss of the ship, and one 
which attaches indelible infamy on the com- 
pany which sent her to sea, the character and 
acquirements of a man who perished in dis- 
charge of his duty should be disparaged in 
order to divert or lessen the execrations that 
fall justly on his employers. 

Let us look for a moment at what our great 
mercantile rival does in such cases. It is im- 
possible, under the Merchants’ Shipping 
Acts of Great Britain, that a ship could be sent 
to sea so undermanned. Even in the case of 
the London, which lately foundered in the 
Bay of Biscay, it was never for an instant pre- 
tended that her equipment was incomplete. 
The report of the Board of Trade on the loss 
of the steamship City of New York, which was 
totally lost on the Daunt Rock off Cork, on the 
28th of March, 1864, now lies before us. This 
was a ship of 2,360 tuns, very little larger than | 
the Evening Star, with a crew of one hundred 
and five men, exclusive of the master. The 
captain was taking his ship through a passage | 
through which he had on one occasion safely | 
taken the Great Eastern, when deceived, as | 
his chief officer also was, in the occasionally 
obscured moonlight, as to the proximity of the 
land on one side, he inclined his ship too 
much on the other, and ran her on the rock, 
where she went to pieces; passengers and all 
hands being saved. The Admiralty imme- 
diately ordered an investigation, and the ex- 
amination of the witnesses shows this was cer- 
tainly no whitewashing affair. The result 








| was, that for the slight error of judgment of 
| the captain, his certificate was suspended for 


eight months, and without such certificate of 
capacity no captain can command a British 
vessel; the Court adding: ‘The duty of the 


to mark its sense of the captain’s conduct in | 
running unnecessary risk where human life 
and valuable property are at stake.” | 


While we have thought it our duty to ex- | 
press dissent from Mr. Mew's deductions from 
the evidence before him, we most cordially | 
agree with his conclusion, ‘‘that the enact- | 
ment of stringent laws governing our merchant | 
marine is an absolute necessity.” British Par- | 
liamentary committees do not think it beneath 
their dignity to address inquiries to this country 
respecting our water supplies, our employment 
of children, our systems of education, or other 
cognate matters, and if Congress takes up, asit | 
is bound to do, this suggestion of Mr. Mew’s, | 
backed as it is by the entire sentiment of the | 
country, we trust it will not disdain inquiries 
into the way similar matters are managed on 
the other side of the Atlantic, | 








Reduction in Taxes. 


Tue report of the Treasury up to the first 
ot November shows the reduction of the public 
debt for the first four months of the current 
year to be $100,000,000, or at the rate of 
$25,000,000 per month. The total debt of the 
nation on the 31st of October was $2,551,310, - 
005. At the same time the Government had 
on hand gold coin to the amount of $94,413,- 
018, equal to upward of $130,000,000 in cur- 
rency ; and also $31,000,000 of currency ; in 
all about $160,000,000. These ‘figures justify 
what we have before had occasion to say, that 
if the reduction of the public debt goes on as 
it has commenced, that debt will be extin- 
guished in eight years. That is, supposing 
always we do not get involved in nsive 
wars, and do not undertake to pay the indebt- 


attended with a certain satisfaction and pride, 


home isin the setting sun.” Of course “effete 
monarchies” can never expect to pay their 
debts ; they can hardly avoid increasing them, 
even in times of peace. And the comparison 
of our capacities with theirs is accordingly 
flattering. 

But thoughtfal men will stop to consider the 
cost of paying off the national debt in eight 
years, and whether our condition in our 
“bright home” will be so mightily improved 
in consequence. To accomplish such a result, 
we must continue a rate of taxation without 
precedent in the history of nations, and which 
weighs with crushing force on the country. 
We must continue to raise six hundred millions 
a year from imports and through searching 
taxes ; but this vast amount cannot be long 
drawn from the productive industry of the 
country without seriously checking its pro- 
greas. Nor is it right that a generation which 
has had to encounter all the suffering and loss 
attendant on a gigantic war for the preservation 


} 


debts contracted in perpetuating it for the 
benefit of posterity. 

It is only necessary for us to meet fully the 
interest on our obligations, diminish steadily 
the principal, and be ready to offer to the 
public creditor, as those obligations mature, 
either his money or new evidences of debt at 
lower rates of interest. In this way we may, 
within a reasonable period, dispose of a debt 
which, if our enterprise be not crushed under 
too heavy loads, we shall every year become 
more and moreable to pay. For with every year 
will come increase of population and augment- 
ed wealth. We may astonish ‘‘all the world 
and the rest of mankind” by paying off a debt 
in a few years that would hopelessly crush 
older nations, but it is not sound policy to do 
so at the expense of crippling the men who 
have tought a mighty war and can illy bear 
heavy taxation. We can make haste slowly. A 
discriminating reduction of taxation by two- 
thirds would yet leave us money enough to 
meet the ordinary expenses of government, 
pay the interest on our debt, and annually re- 
duce the principal by a handsome amount, 








The Situation in Europe. 


Tue following letter on the situation in 
Europe is from a correspondent eminent in 
science, and at the same time a close and 
critical observer of public affairs : 

** As to European affairs, peace has been patched up 
but some old rents left unmended for a future squabble. 
My own sympathies have always been with P:ussia,which 
represents the intellectual, material, anu organized 
lite of Germany, and as I predicted all along could not 
fail to come out victor in a quarre) purely German, Of 


| course the ‘small Germans’ have gone to the wall, but 
| thet was inevitable, 


What with the Zollverein, military 
conventions, postai arrangements, and desire of unity 
amongst their subjects, they were ‘annexed’ before a 
shot was fired. The reedle-gun, about which so much 
has been said, only proved that Prussia had superior 
governmental intelligence to all her neighbors. In- 
stead of discussions and experiments, Prussia decided 
and had a clear idea of one weapon for the battle-field. 
Pheasants and partridges had long before been ‘ needled’ 
down, and no sportsman used a muzzie-loader; but 
Bismarck or his advisers applied the same principle to 
the battue of men, and the result was an empire woni 


| & few weeks. Europe has gained by the elevation of 


Prussia some additional security. The strong North 
German Confederation, or Prussia, is capable of holding 
its own, and securing the Germans from the 37,000,000 
of French on the western and 60,000,000 of Russians on 
the eastern border, while the unity of Germany will re- 
store the European balance of power which has been 
lost by the aggrandizement of the large States. Even 
the growth of a German navy would only replace the 
lost ones of Sweden and Denmark in the Baltic. 
Austria is quite gone. She has lost her Italian proy- 
inces, her prestige in Germany has departed, and she 
lies, after her three campaigns in Hungary, Italy and 
Germany, a financial and political wreck. Nothing that 
she could gain to the Eastward could add to her 
strength, for she is a Sclavonic power of discordant ele- 
ments ripening for partition, as in‘ellectually inferior 
to the rest of Germany as she is materially to France 
and Russia. A gloomy future awails her, for empires 
die in convulsions. The immediate question with us is 
Belgium; as a small protected neutral State she is only 
a commercial rival; in the hands of France, Belgium 
would become a hostile province, Antwerp, a French 
naval port, converted into another Cherbourg, would 
not only the ch 1, but London itself, and 
outflank our southern coast. But Belgium is half an- 
nexed; her language, religion and aspirations are 
French; the natives of this small State feel their insig- 
nificance and what they call want of career, that is, rising 
to important social or political position. The officers 
of her army and upper class are favorable to France, 
and the resistance of her commercial classes would be 
feeble. Hence the importance of the rise of Prussia, to 
delay either the fall of the Rhine provinces, which 
would drag Belgium with them, or the annexation of 
Belgitm itself. Since writing the above, another in- 
stance of the weakness of Austria has occurred: The 
Bohemians addressing the Emperor in their own lan- 
guage. Bohemia is as German as Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland are English, and it is as insolent as if the Queen 
ot England had had a public address sent up to her at 
Edinburgh in the Gaelic tongue. The Austrian States 
are detaching themsélves in this unmistakable man- 
ner from the Empire.” 











The National Debt. 


We copy the following apropos of an article 
which we publish in another column, from the 
London Telegraph, whilom our bitter reviler : 


“On the first day of August, 1865, the debt of the 
United States was $2,757,250,000; and on the first day of 
the present month (October) $2,573,000,000. In four- 
teen months the Government has actually paid, not 
only the interest, but $184,250,000 of the capital; the 
reduction being at the rate of about $13,500,000 per 
month for the whole term. During the latter part of 
the period it has, indeed, been much more rapid, and it 
amounted for the two months of August and September 

to nearl: ,000,000 or $1,000,000 per diem. No such 

| liquidation of national liabilities was ever heard or 
dreamed of before, and it becomes credible only when 
we learn that the revenue exceeds $500,000,000, that the 
8 army is reduced to 30,000 men, that no navy is 
required for the protection of distant colonies, and that 
the entire current expenses of the Government are 
thus brought within $150,000,000. If the present rate 
of reduction be continued, the debt of America would 
be actually paid off in less than ten years. Englishmen 
smiled when Mr. M‘Culloch, at the close of the war, 
——_ that it should be paid off in thirty years. 
ere seems to be no impediment to an achievement 
far more astounding even than the vast scale on which 
the war was conducted, save the political revolution 
with which America is threatened, and which we can 
only hope may be avoided, though we are unable to 


discover by what means that hope can be gratified. 








Tue thousands of New Yorkers who intend to 
visit Paris in May next and the succeeding months, 
to share in the glories of art and society at the 
Great Exposition, will naturally have an interest 
in knowing that their favorite pictorial will be 
represented there, the proprietor, Mr. Frank 








of the country should be called on to pay all the 


Leslie, having just received from President John: 
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son an appointment as Commissioner to that Ex- 
position, as a recognition of the newspaper elo- 
ment in America and of Mr. Leslie’s long labors 
in the cause of pictorial art. It need scarcely be 


said ( ally as Mr. Leslie is by no means say- 
ing it) that, while it is hoped the appointment will 
be held a satisfactory one by all classes, the read- 
ers of Frank Leslie’s will be among those most 
peculiarly the gainers, in the wealth of discrimi- 
nating illustration of the most notable people and 
objects there, which the presence of the propri- 
etor will insure being forwarded to the pet publi- 
cation he leaves behind him.—London Anglo- 
American Times, 





Tuenre is a divorce courtin Utah. The latest 
papers from that region report a case of Julia vs. 
Arthur Haynes. It had come on by adjournment 
from a previous term; but, meanwhile, the im- 
patient Julia had married with another lord. 
Whereupon, the editor justly remarks: “‘ We are 
no lawyer, but the marriage with Mr. Cooper 
some months ago and the divorce now seem to 
make a rather mized case. No doubt it is all 


right 1” 


Warr. Wurman has written a letter to his 
friend Mr. Conway, who publishes the following 
forcible extract, in the Fortnightly Review : 


f, ceeme Gt ete & pen eee > 
tirely recrea examining an: e 
deep analysis what now prevails in the Ontied Staton, 
the whole mass of poetical works, long and short, con- 
sists either of the poe ot an elegantly weak senti- 
mentalism, at bottom nothing but maudlin puerilities, 
or more or less musical verbiage, arising out of a life of 
depression and enervation, as their result; or else that 
class of poetry, plays, &c., of which the foundation is 
feudslism, with its ideas of lords and ladies, its im- 
ported standard of tility, and the manners of Eu- 
ropean high-life ow stairs in every line and verse. 
« + + « Instead of mighty and vital breezes, pro- 
portionate to our continent with its powerful races of 
men, its tremendous historic events, its great oceans, 
its mountains, and its illimitable prairies, I find a tew 
little silly fans languidly moved by shrunken fingers.” 








Lerrers and printed matter of every kind 
posted in the United States and addressed to 
Switzerland may be transmitted to their destina- 
tion, via Belgium, in the mails made up at New 
York, and dispatched by the new line of American 
steamships running direct between New York and 
Antwerp. Correspondence for Switzerland for- 
warded in the mails to Belgium by direct steamer 
to Antwerp will be subject to the following rates 
of postage, the same being in full to destination : 
On letters, 18 cents per single rate of half ounce, 
prepavment optional. On newspapers, gazettes, 
and periodical works, 4 cents per each weight of 
three ounces, or fraction thereof; prepayment 
required. On books, pamphlets, and other printed 
matter, 3 cents per each ounce or fraction of an 
ounce ; prepayment required. 








TOWN COSSIP. 
* Poor Mary Taylor!” 

How many have uttered those three words within the 
past tew days, looking back at once upon memory and 
by-gone pleasure. For Mrs. Mary Ewen died the other 
day; and in her death went away from the earth, as she 
had long ago gone from the stage, the pretty and charm- 
ing “ Mary Taylor” of Mitchell’s old Olympic. Poor 
Mary !—who does not remember her sweet voice, her 
lithe rounded figure and her winning smile, in those 
operetta and burlesque characters that made the great 
charm of that first ot Amer ican vaudeville houses? And 
(to quote one among many) who, that remembers her in 
that réle, has ever since been quite satisfied with any 
one else as Marie in the “Child of the Regiment”? 
Mary Taylor did what few actresses so situated 
have courage to do—left the stage in the bloom of 
youth and the height of reputation, to become the happy 
and honored wife and mother; and quite as well has 
she played those two noble réles of womanhood, as 
ever she filled one on the mimic stage. She never 
quite forgot the old attraction, however; and often, until 
very lately, she might be tound playing spectator before 
those foot-lights behind which she had so long been s 
goddess—the quickest to applaud good acting and re- 
cognize the triumphs of her successors. An immense 
concourse of friends gathered to her funeral on Tues- 
day the 13th of November; and not one but said, lov- 
ingly and sadly, “She sleeps well!” Her younger and 
unmarried sister Emma, little more than a child in the 
Olympic days, died while in Miss Keene’s company, it 

be remembered,some five or six years ago; and most 
of her e-companions have departed, A few yet linger 
—Holland, the elder Walcot, De Walden, etc.; but the 
last leaves of the cbaplet are f: one by one, and no 
aca cates fell in “‘ poor Mary 

‘aylor.”” 


Providing for the War-Cripples. 


A meeting of considerable interest took place at the 
Cooper Institute on the evening of November 8th, 
under call of many leading men—having for its object 
the raising of funds enough to secure ion of 
the lands at Point LooFout, Maryland, for the erection 
of the National Asylum for Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors. A heavy subscription was realized, on_ the 
spot, under the efforts of Messrs. » Peter 
Cooper, Low, etc.; but we hope to hear, at an early day, 
that the effort has been renewed and that the who 
amount necessary to secure the lands for that most 
meritorious purpose has been realized. 


A Good Town-Idea. 


Not all our novelties are commendable, but once in a 
while a most excellent one is broached. Such is cer- 
tainly the Strangers’ and Citizens’ Bureau of Informa- 
tion, which was opened at 160 Fulton street, on Tuesday 
the 18th. Our space will not allow entering into par- 
ticulars of this — flee oy fe to supply yen 
may be called an ‘igence F 
it seems to us worthy of having f oy done with it 
which it designs to do with many matters of interest to 
citizens and strangers—t. ¢. be’ looked into. There 
are a world of stupidities and ignorances all around us ; 
who knows but may help to remove at least a few 
of them? 


Star-Gazing without Results. 


One of the sensations of the week beginning with the 
12th November, has unquestionably been the great (ex- 
pected) meteoric shower cted as to take place on 
or about the night of the 13th, as the earth was then to 
reach that ticular portion of the heavens through 
which it not before passed since the 13th of Novem- 
ber 1833, at which time the meteors considerably as- 
tonished and not a little alarmed all observers. ere 
was some amusement and a shade of alarm in the ar- 
rangements made by the Fire Commissioners ot the 
different cities, to have the fire-bells rung immediately 
on the encement of the shower—many beli 
that the ~~ RAD me nh 
expected tions, while the real intention, of 
pourse, was to awake possible sleepers to sees grand 


spectacle. Thousands staid awake all night on the 13th 
and nearly as many on that of the 14th; and looking 
up to the heavens from the streets and windows, was 
the order of the night. The results seem to have been 
small. A few meteors were observed with the naked 
= nt “grt ty glasses from ~~ ap ay 
es; but beyond this, the grand display has so 
been withheld, and the thousands of star-gazers have 
been disappointed and probably meanwhile quite as 
much delighted. 


Amusements in the City. 


City amusements for the week ending November 21st 
are somewhat less exciting and important than tley 
have been at any one period in many weeks. * * * 
Three of tLe theatres are running single pi 
terry and of course without the bitity of ad- 

criticiam: At Niblo’s the “ Bl: 
* ” and at the New York 
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which 
“ Rivals” and the “Double Gallant.” An 
and original comedy,” name not given, is announced as 


and will probably have place with M 
day the 208. = * At the Winter Gectin toe, Bowens 


tion, in any age or country. * * * Atthe 
fably on Dillon [> = | han np. Sees 2 Diahlye 
pms x ergan as Iago) and a - 
odin le one as Louis the Eleventh, in sotto of the in- 
evitable recollections of Mr. Charles Kean in the same 
character—though the support has been generally abom- 
inable. * * * At Steinway Hall the Bateman troupe 
close their concerts for the present, with that of Wednes- 
day evening the 21st, and go to Philadelphia. * * * The 
attractions at Barnum’s (where “ Rosina Meadows” has 
been the reignin ae have been materially added to 
by the arrival of the whole of Van Amburgh’s menagerie 
to add to the collection; and the young peoplé, as well 
as some of the older ones, are naturally in transports. 
* * * The New York Circus has been presenting new 
features, in the coming of Mr. Robert Stickney, the 
celebrated ‘‘champion pad-rider,” and El Nino Eddie, 
the juvenile wonder, on the tight rope. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul are about to te their 
entertainment at the Arch street , Phila- 
delphia. We can promise our friends in the Quaker 
City a rich musical and dramatic treat. 








ART COSSIP. 


Tue seventh annual exhibition of the Artists’ 
Fund Society, which opened on the 7th of November, is at 
tracting a great many visitors to the galleries of the 
National Academy of Design. In addition to the paint- 
ings contributed to this exhibition by American artists, 
there are many pictures in the collection that have come 
from the studios of European painter's of note, and have 
been lent, on this occasion, by their proprietors, with a 
view of enhancing the interest of the exhibition. The 
east room bas been devoted, altogether, to water-color 
drawings and sketches, most of which are of the Engilsh 
school, which is pre-eminent in that special branch of 
art. Among them the bold, powerful sketches of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Murray are attracting much attention. Many 
of these are character-pieces taken from the picturesque 
peasantry of Spain, and are evidently studies from life. 
The interior of the English Heuses of Lords and Com- 
mons are good examples of the highly-wrought archi- 
tectural producticns of Joseph Nash, who stands almost 
alone in this line of water-color painting. Specimens of 
the extraordinary medieval pictures of D. 8. Rossetti— 
one of the shining lights of the so-called pre-Raphaelite 
school—are also on view in this room; while there are 
many drawings bearing such familisr names as Turner, 
Copley Fielding, Absolon, Richardson, David Oox, 
Birket Foster and Prout. Among the American artists 
who figure in the water-color gallery we notice the names 
of C. Parsons, J. M. Falconer, T. Nast, 8. Colman, F. F. 
Durand, J. F. Cropsey and a few others, whose contri- 
butions induce a hope that painting in water-colors may 
one day receive in this country the encouragement with 
which it has hitherto failed to meet. 

The walls of the other rooms are well covered with 
works from the easels of American artists of more or less 
repute, interspersed with a few from the studios of well- 
known foreign ——. As the pictures on exhibition, 
however, number more than 400 in all, it would be 
impossible, in our limits, to do anything like justice to 
them in detail. There are examples from the pencils 
of Louis Lang, Church, Gifford, Kensett, McEntee, and 
nearly all the artists who contribute, annually, to the 
regular exhibitions of the Academy of Design, as well 
as productions by many younese artists whose works 
have not as yet become so well known. Many of the 
paintings in the galleries are of a high order of merit, 
and it is safe to say that the present exhibition given by 
the Artists’ Fund Society is a decided improvement on 
those of former years. 

The great impetus which art has experienced in this 
country, since the close of the war, has led to such ap 
papeneg of the several public picture-galleries in 
this oily artists were to complain of the 
difficulty of finding suitable places in which to exhibit 
their works. This has induced Messrs. Leeds & Miner 


there will be regularly on view 
winter months, Ceried and in- 
of works of art in all branches. 

“ Beverly Oaks,”” by 
Homer, lately been on view at the gallery 
of Mr. 8. P. Avery, 626 way. Mr. Homer, who 
intends shortly to proceed to Europe, had several of 
his best pictures on view, recently, in the Leeds Art 
Gallery to which we have just referred, where they 
were sold by auction on Saturday evening, 17th 
November. 

BE. Benson, who has lately returned to the city after 

a sojourn of several months in the rural districts, also 
disposed of some of his pictures at the same place and 
time. 
OC. L. Rosenberg has a very effective picture in the 
galleries of the Crosby Art Association. It represents 
a sand storm in the Desert, with a group of camels and 
their drivers, cowering before the terrific drift. ‘ 
Rosenberg is now at work upon another composition 
from Oriental life, introducing an effect of mirage in 
the Desert—a reminiscence, like the picture previously 
mentioned, of his travels in the East, 

John A. Hows has returned from the Adirondacks, 
and is again at work in his studio in the University 
Building. He bas brought with him anumber of graphic 
sketches of wild mountain, forest and lake scenery. 

Gilbert Burling, whose studio is in the same building, 
has brought with him from the north shore of Lake 
Superior, where he passed a of the summer, some 
good matériel in the way of sketches of the scenery pe- 
culiar to that primitive region. 

We have received from Mr. O. A. Foster, of Providence, 
R.L,a np Am from a picture lately painted 
by him, the “‘Gray String T: am,” and represent- 
ing six noble draught-horses harnessed ‘tandem ”’ to a 
heavy wagon. The horses—the originals of which are 
celebrities in their section of the country—are drawn 
and individualized with great truth and spirit, and the 
composition in general is well managed. The size of 
the —— painting is nine feet by four. 

Mr. is Lang, of whose enterprise in this direction 
we have before ken, is arrangements to sup- 

ly peculiar facilities for culture in art to young ladies 
hea well as instruction in music, the languages, etc., 
when desired); and his Institute, at the co. uer of Broad- 
way and eighth street, is to open with this view 





on the ist of ber. The lady world of New York 





way, are publishing 
of Murillo’s “Immaculate 
Louvre. 








BOOK NOTICES, &C. 


Sovventrs or Travet. By Madame Ooravra 
Warton Lz Vert. New York: Carleton, 413 Broad- 


This work consists chiefly of private letters, journals 
and sketches, written during two visits of the authoress 
to Europe in 1863 and 1855. High position, and 


social 
an intimate acquaintance with the French, and 
Ttalian -~y - 3 4- 44--- 
possessed by few American tourists, and of these she 
seems to have fully availed herself in England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, a ime Spain. Some of the 
—— were published wi! the authoress was in 


rope, and attracted much attention here. These, 
with many others, and the of Madame Le Vert— 
the whole carefull: now collected pre- 


extracts these charming 
pages—one d ing Queen Victoria in the ball-room 
at Sy re go Palace: 4 

“Queen Victoria moved gracefully along, emiling an: 
bowing in a kind, cordial manner, to the right and to 
the left. Reaching the throne-room, she ascended the 
canopied haut pas, where she seated herself, surrounded 
by her royal guests. The throne-room was @ } pd 
and noble saloon, hung with crimson satin, the lofty 
ceiling supported by marble columns, and em- 
blazoned; while around it was a frieze (also of white 
marble), representing the ‘‘ wars of the roses.” It was 
brightly illuminated by the light which came from 
crystal globes and golden candelabra. 

“ Dazzling was the scene around me, resplendent as 
day with flashing diamonds and sparkling gems. There 
were more than two thousand guests; every lady in 
magnificent toilet, and every gentleman in court-dress 
orin uniform. Soon delightful music from Jullien’s 
band (led by the famous composer filled the 
my apartment with its exquisite strains, Then the 

rd Chamberlain waved his golden wand, the crowd 
drew back, and a large quadrille was formed, which 
consisted of her Majesty and all her royal visitors. 

** Queen Victoria is much handsomer than painters 
have represented her. She is not tall, but her form is 
of graceful symmetry; and her bust, arms and feet are 
beautiful. A bright and beaming smile lights up her 
face. Then there is such an air of honest, earnest 

oodness about her—a genial manner, so lovely and 
ovable—“‘my heart was quickly won,” and sincerely 
could I have exclaimed, like her own loyal subjects, 
“God save the Queen!”” Her dress was of white lace, 
embroidered with straw and green silk; her hair 
on the forehead, and simply bound around her head, 
which was encircled with a wreath of poppies, the heart 
of each flower formed by alarge diamond. Around the 
corsage was a band of diamonds of vast size, while a 
perfect river of light seemed to flow around her neck 
and rest upon her bosom. She wore the blue ribbon 
(the Order of the Garter), with aclasp of radiant gems.” 


The other gives a charming account of a Spanish 
gipsy girl: 

**We stopped at the town of Val de Pefias, and su: 
at a capital inn, where we were waited upon by two 
handsome peasant girls. Finding myself alone with 
one of them, of a wild and Oriental type of beauty, I 
inquired from what part of Spain she came? 
With a sweetly expressed gratitude for the interest I 
manifested in her, she told me her singular history. 
She was a singali (gipsy), who, about fifteen years ago, 
had been abandoned by her mother and the tribe to 
which she belonged, and left in a dying state upon the 
ground. A little lad, son of the innkeeper, roving 
about the deserted encampment, heard a feeble moan, 
and seeking out its origin, discovered a child, about two 
years old, senseless, and apparently dying. He caught 
up the poor sufferer, and carried it to the stables of the 
inn, where he wrapped it in straw and brought it food, 
not daring to allow any one to know of his act of charity, 
for violent was the hatred toward the race of the gipsies. 
At last his mother, seeing him always carrying food to 
the stables, watched him, and found a child instead of 
a pet dog, as she first imagined. Touched by the ten- 
derness of the boy toward the deserted child, she gave 
him permission to bring it into the house, where it was 
reared, and given the name of Maria, as it was rescued 
from death on the birthday of the Holy Virgin. Often 
in after years, when she became useful, the singali 
mother strove to take her — = so dearly 
did she love the friends the Virgin given her, she 
would never leave them, but labored assiduously for 
them. ‘And where is the boy who saved you from 
death?’ [asked. ‘Ah, sefiora, he is asoldier, and far 
away,’ she replied, while her glorious eyes filled with 
tears; then, reading a warm sympathy in my face, she 
continued, ‘but when he comes back he has promised 
I shall be his wife. He is not too proud tolove the poor 
singali girl.’ Just then came a loud call, ‘ Maria!’ 
and she started to obey the summons. Se her 
hand, I said, ‘Stop; tell me—do you love the boy?’ 
She gazed at me in mute amazement, as though she did 
not hear aright; then, loo! up to heaven, exclaimed, 
* No, no, I do not love him; ore him next to God!’ 
Then kissing a little crucifix around her neck, his part- 
ing gift, she ran off. ‘Truth is than 
fiction,’ involuntarily burst from my as I thought 
— the little romance of the singalt and her boy- 
over. , 


Riout ann Lert. Mrs. O. J. Newsy. New 
York; Frederick A. y, 22 Ann street, 

All who have read and admired the earlier works of 
this taleuted lady, ‘‘ Kate Kennedy," “ on Sense,”’ 
“Wondrous 8 e,"" ‘*Trodden Down.” “ — 
Hamilton,” &c., will expect a rare intellectual treat 
this later effort of her pen. 


Tue Natronan Coox-Boox. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This work, by a Philade) lady, makes the eighth 
volume — yp ny F — publishers on the 
art of cookery. authoress, a housekeeper of many 
years’ experience, has collected and 
arran in a concise form, no less than 578 receipts 
which, it is claimed, were never before published, 
nearly all of them purely American. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


—— One more of those innumerable “‘ oldest women 
in America,” is said to be a Mrs. Forch, who lives in 
the mountains of East Tennessee, and is aged one 
hundred and twenty-one years. Sheis blind, but, being 
quite hearty, walks without assistance. Her memory 
is unimpaired, and she can recount many events of the 
Revolution with great accuracy—that is, = accuracy 
so far as any of us can compare notes with her! 

— A lady in Columbus, Ohio, the other night 
dreamed that three persons were being suffovated near 
by. She awakened in a fright, and induced her hus- 
band to examine the house. In an room & 
young lady ania ma eo nearly at 
the effects of gas. ne % 
and it is almost a pity to spoil it by that 
suffoca’ effects of the gas creeping into her own 
induced otherwise providen dream as well as 
caused the search. 


— A luxuriant crop of diamond jewelry that adorned 
the employés of the io and Lake Huron Railroad 
induced the management to employ 0 aystem of eapion- 





age, and the result is the arrest of a large number of 
conductors and subordinates for extensive embezzle- 
ments. Diamond jewelry will henceforth for a while 
be “tabooed” on that road; but 2s some of the em- 
ployés on other roads have not yet been found out, it 
may continue unchecked in those quarters. 


—— An Arkansas paper states that a tleman of 
that State was lately married to s Choctaw’ belle. Miss 
Kath-la-no-he, Ihter of “Black Cloud,” Caddo 


(Choctaw) chief, © lady is a full-blooded Caddo, 
about six feet in stature, very comely, and straight as 
one of the pines of our northern wilderness. She is, 
tike all her race, ay! fond of ornaments, which she 
partly manufactures herself from natural curiosities, 
adorned by her skillful and native embroidery. The 
bride wore more than a pound weight of silver decora- 
tions amid her bair alone; and, the paper adds, that 
“ her voice is as sweet as the morning carols of a bird ” 
—a fact which may or may not have an} thing to do with 
the quantity of silver in her hair. 

—— A Portland laborer found a $6,000 pocket- 
returned it to the = a 50 cents in 
change—very smal), he thought, and was not 
of the change, either. — 

—— A Buffalo paper has a remarkable story, 
that a trout, measuring four feet and a half 
three feet around the body, and vee Oe 
Ss. was om in \ — Soom miles . m Dun- 

nD mong y Messrs. Johnson and brother, of 
Dunkirk. It is the largest trout ever caught in the 
lakes of which there is any record—or the fish- 


the effect 
in 


story known since the days of Jonah and his we 
are not at all certain which. 
—— The Boston learns that the Boston and 


Traveler 
Providence Railroad have lately laid three or four miles 
of steel rails on their road beyond Roxbury, and the 
officers think they are a great improvement on iron rails, 
In the spring about ten miles more will be laid. They 
are pretty expensive, as will be seen from the fact that 
they cost $170 tun (landed in Boston), the same be- 
ing more than twice the price of iron 


—— A Memphis says: “ ht after night 
affrays occur; men deme within a ns of our 
Se See, mr chet!” nighity” it is Kem | 
you!’ bang! ‘I am shot!’ from one en: 
of the city to the other. 7 


—— The first trial in Florids of a white man in which 
negro testimony has been introduced occurred in Jack- 
sonville, last week. It was the case of a white man on 
the charge of assault with intent to kill He was tried 
bya jury of white men, and sentenced by the judge to 
pay a fine of $1,000. 

—— General Grant’s is $18,678 ear, and 
oho, toe Sherman's $1618, Bach i allowed 

orses. or-gen ear, and 
is allowed five horses. The pay ofa brigadier is $4,940.50, 


—— The following statistics con: Harvard Col- 
lege are contained in the catalogue just issued: The 
number of professional students and resident graduates 
amounts to 641, viz.: 15 divinity students, 157 law stu- 
dents, 61 scientific students, 301 medical students and 
8 resident graduates. There are 419 under-graduates, 
viz.: 94 seniors, 80 juniors, 120 sophomores, and 125 
freshmen, mages | Le of 961 students connected with 
= University. e college libraries contain 168,000 
volumes. 


—— The Chicago Post states that there are person 
Cairo with diving-bells, preparing to hant for the safe 
of the steamer W. R. Carter, which contains over a mil- 
lion of dollars, of which they are to bave one-half if re- 
covered. It lies about thirty-five miles above Vicks- 
burg, buried in the bed of the Mississippi, and has been 
under water for six months. 


Foreign. 


—— A German war correspondent says that his letters 
were ly opened, though he was not in the camp. 
On one occasion his correspondent forgct to sign the 
letter, and it stood ‘‘ Yours taithfully.” The letter waa 
sent round to every English Consulate in Germany, 
sealed with the Government seal and superscribed wi 
an inquiry as to whether Herr Faithfully was known. 
The answers were in the negative. 


— Wilmer & Smith’s European Times says that 
Ireland is gradually becoming a grazing country, and 
the increase of late years in the rearing of cattle is re- 
markable. The decrease of land under crops this year, 
as compared with last year, is no less than 128,725 acres, 
The pigs have increased to the extent of 187,000, sheep 
575,000, cattle 242,000; but against this must be placed 
the fact that with this increase there has been oO an 
increase in emigration. During the first seven months 
of 1866 the emigration from Ireland amounted to 74,000, 
an increase of nearly 12,000 as compared with the cor- 
responding period last year. There is thus more food 
for the people with fewer mouths to eat it, and for those 
who remain there will be a higher rate of wages. The 
— of emigration continues toward the United 

tates, 


sat 


—— Messrs. Thiers, Guizot, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Cousin, George Sand, and other illustrious writers, are 
actually engaged in writing a book upon Paris, in which 
each of them are to contribute a chapter. The book, 
will appear at the French Exposition as a French monw- 
ment of French genius and talent. 


—— A correspondent of an English paper, wri 
from Upper Assam, quotes the price o: ~~ 
elephants at 600rs. to 2,000 rs., according to size and 
sex. Males are dearest. A young rhinoceros is offered 
for sale at 850re. The prices of elephant steaks and 
rhinoceros yoast, in the restaurants, do not appear 
to be quoted. 

— John Bright is said to have almost t ruined 
his eloquent voice, so long and steadily heard in the 

cause of liberty, by public speaking, especially in 
® open air. 


——A remarkable stone implement, formerly in use as 
a hammer, or possibly as a war club, by the ancient in- 
habitants of Ireland, was recently raised from a trench 
in Ballynamaddy. it is six inches in length, four and 
4 half inches in breadth across the centre, and three and 
a half inches thick. It is shaped like a wedge—rounded 
at one end and ta) to an edge ‘on the other; and 
has a hole two inches in di»meter, evidently intended 
for a handle, bored quite through the centre of the 
block. It weighs six and a half ds, and there is 
little doubt that it was more than a thou- 
sand years ago. 


—— Acurious form of disease has appeared in some 
of the flax mills at Belfast. It is thus described by a 
ysician: “In Belfast a very painful malady is preva- 
ent amongst the mill-workers, more so, I think, 
many other wr ed I mean ‘onychia mahgna.’ The 
subjects ot it eve that it is mainly caused by having 
to stand, whilst at work, in the water which drops from 
the et frames, They usually get a knock upen 
one of their toes, which inflames; the nail drops off, and 
an exquisitely ful ulceration, with reproduction of 
a deformed nail, follows. They are thrown out of work, 
and it is only by a severe operation and tracted 
treatment in hospital that they are finally cured. Last 
year, in the genera! hospital, out of 1,300 cases, we had 
ht cases of onychia; several, however, were 
relapses.”” This painful disease, it is said, occars much 
more tly in Ireland than in England, because in 
the mills the men and girls work barefoot al) 
day, “with the water from the flyers dropping upon 


—— Lord Derby, the new British Tory Prime-Minia. 
ng Tag LH TS y thee, ee 
6 four ju ps, a bishopric, two 
garters and two lord-lieutenancies; while he eoeatea six 
peers, three baronets, one = and a dogeén privy 
Who would not hold office when {t confers 

anch privileges of helping one’s friends? and what 
der that corruption, for the sake of obtaining such 
petronage, should be a little rampant in the England of 





being completely abolished 
at Madrid, there is a p) hy Pay ty 
to be published at Brussels, to be writien by the editors 
is anita ates bikie 2 Should the 

carried out, we may for some extrace. 
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THE OLD MILL AND DAM AT 
SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
Gentvs not only hallows everything that it 


touches and every scene amid which it moves, but it 
provokes continual reviews of those scenes and accom- 





THe OLD WL 


22 AT SUES 


| paniments, from the well-known fact that even genius 


is always molded by what it looks upon, however trifling 
and indifferent the object. In this light, the illustra- 
tion which we this week present, of the Old Mill and 
Dam at Sleepy Hollow, near Tarrytown and Irvington, 
possesses an interest beyond its own undeniable beauty, 


PY HOLL .W, TATRYTO 


NIW YORE 


| as We cannot but think, in looking upon it, how its 
| qaiet, shumberous loveliness and the sleepy rumble of 
the dam (which we seem almost to hear in the picture) 
may have influenced the senses of Washington Irving 
and helped suggest the happy name of “‘ Sleepy Hollow”’ 
itself, as well as the peculiar atmosphere pervading the 


THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS FOR FALL AND WINTER. 


(Dec. 1, 1866. 

















story of Ichabod Crane. All the surroundings of 


| Irving’s residence seem to have been specially lovely. 
| We have already portrayed most ot them in these col- 


umns; but certainly we have given nothing more per- 
fectly lovely and satisfying to every sense, than the 
quiet Old Mili and its drowsy Dam. 
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LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
Fic. 1.—Robe of foulard des Indes. Par- 


dessus of cashmere, embroidered with jet ornaments, 
with jupon to correspond. Chapeau of green velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Jupon of poplin, with a border embroidered 
with black silk. The tunic, which is of a different shade 
of color, is trimmed with black taffeta. Paletot of cloth. 
Chapeau Mantille, with a rose at the side. 

Fig. 3.—Robe Clarisse-Harlow, of foulard or taffeta, 
the seams trimmed with a silk cord, with a similar cord 
running round the bottom of the jupe. Black velvet 
paletot, trimmedjwith satin and jet ornaments. Chapeau 
of plaited gray velvet, with small ostrich feathers, 

Fig. 4.—Robe of taffeta on a plaited jupon, the robe 


BERNARD J. HANIGAN, UNION B, B, 
MORRISANIA, NEW YORE. 


CLUR, 


being caught up in tufts. Casaque peplum of cashmere 
embroidered with jet ornaments. Chapeau Mantille- 
Maintenon of black lace, also embroidered with jet. 





OUR BASE-BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tuts week we present our base-ball readers 
with the portrait of Mr. Bernard J. Hanigan, the noted 
short-stop of the Union Club of Morrisania, N. Y. The 
Union Club is one of the oldest clubs in New York, 
having first organized in 1855, Mr. Thomas E. Sutton 
being its president for the first three years of the club’s 
existence, Mr. D. E, Milliken holding the office after- 
ward for seven years, and the present presiding officer 
being Mr. G. H. Albro, under whose regime the club has 
attained an eminence it never before reached. From 
1855 to 1860 the club played eighteen matches, winning 
ten of them, the total score of runs being 328, to 359 





againstthem. From 1860 to 1864 inclusive, they played 
iry-six wetcbos, in which they were successful j 
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eighteen, their best game of the last series being their 
noted game with the Excelsiors in 1860, when the score 
stood 7 to 4, Hanigan being the pitcher on the Union 
side and Creighton on the part of the victors. In these 
games their total score was 590, to 540 against them, 
showing a gain on the former series. In 1865 they 
played twenty-five games, of which they were victorious 
in fourteen. In this single year’s games tbeir total 
year’s score stood 641, against 521, a decided gain over 
their previous ten years’ play. Up to the close of 1865 
their total score stood 1,559, against 1,420, and this year 
their score will nearly equal the grand total of the ten 
years’ previous play, showing an improvement that no 
other club can surpass in the metropolis. 

Mr. Hanigan entered the elub in 1859, and the follow- 
ing year became the pitcher of the Union nine, which 
position he occupied until service in the army called him 
to a different style of field duties. During the past 
two or three years he has been the short-stop of the 
nine, a post he has filled with great credit to himself 
and advantage to his club. “Berney Hanigan,”’ as he 
is known in Morrisania, is a great favorite with the Mor- 
risania ball-players, and, what is more, is the most pop- 
ular player in the club with the belles of the village, who 
flock in such numbers to the Union grounds when 
games are in progress, the Union Club mustering a 
more numerous bevy of pretty girls at their matches 
than any other club in New York or Brooklyn. “ Ber- 
ney’s”’ characteristic as a ball-player is his coolness 
under all circumstances and his quiet, gentlemanly de- 
meanor. Asa short-stop he has few equals, and he is a 
first-class batsman, his peculiar style being short, 
sharply-hit ‘‘ grounders,”’ the most telling hits that can 
be made. In the field he has made some of the hand- 
somest fly-catches of the season, his good judgment in 
taking high balls being note-worthy. Socially, Berney 
is one of the most gentlemanly ball-players in the fra- 
ternity, and in every respect he is a credit to his club. 


BASE-BALL CERTIFICATE. 

The Secretary of the National Association sends us the 
following letter: 

**New York, November 8, 1866, 
** To the Base-Ball Clubs of the United States: 

‘* Notice is hereby given that the regular annual meet- 
ing of the Nationa) Association of Base-Ball Players will 
be held on Wednesday, December 12, 1866, at three 
o’clock P.M., at Clinton Hall (Astor Place), New York City. 

“From the large number of applications already re- 


meeting promises to be the largest and most interesting 
of any preceding one. Delegates will oblige by being 
prompt in their attendance at three o’clock, P. M., sup- 
plied with their credentials. Clubs desirous of becoming 
members who, from any cause, have neglected to give 
the thirty days’ notice, by sending their application, 
signed by the president and secretary, they will be 
received by the secretary and duly laid before the meet- 
ing, and without doubt they will be admitted to mem- 
bership. Let no club that is eligible, who have and feel 
an interest in the continued and wide-spread popularity 
of our national game, and who play under the rules ot 
the Association, fail to evince their appreciation of the 
Association (from which emanate the laws governing the 
game) by not claiming the honor, of enrolling themselves 
as one of its members. 

“A very fine certificate of membership has been pro- 
cured for clubs belonging to the Association. Clubs in 





New York and Brooklyn can obtain them on order from 
their president at the office of the secretary, No, 66 
Broad street. Out-of-town clubs will have theirs for- 
warded by mail to the address of either the secretary or 
one of their last year’s delegates. When received, ac- 
knowledge to A. H. Rogers, Secretary N. A. B. BS. C., 
Post-office Box No. 6,718.” 

He requests that al] out-of-town papers making base- 


ball a specialty, will insert this letter for the Informetion 


in | of coupity clube. 





ceived by the secretary from all parts of the country, this | 











A Bat in an Opera Hovsz.--One night | in their faces, until Madame Saxe could not get out a 


during its long run at the Paris Grand Opera, the per- 
formance of ‘L’Africaine’’ was much enlivened by 
the incursion of a bat. On the rising of the curtain on 
the tourth act, the lugubrious animal made his appear- 
ance, diverting himself alternately by worrying the 
stalls, then dashing himself against the large lustre, 
then swooping down on the chorus, to the mingled 
amusement and alarm of artistes and audience. Nor 
did the bat show the slightest respect for Vasco and 
Selika during their duo, but fluttered persistently 
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note for annoyance. At last M. Georges Hain flung his 
bow at the creature with such precision as to knock it 
into the wings. ‘‘Twenty francs to him that catches 
the bat!’’ he then cried out; and forth sallied supers, 
carpenters and chorus on the chase, while the tenor 
and soprano finished the duo. But at the commence- 
ment of the fifth. act, the exasperated creature re- 
appeared, until at last, a sagacious propeity-man havin 
got a fishing-rod from the theatrical repository, baite 
it with an insect, and fished from the flies until the 
animal yielded to temptation, and was caught, 
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SUNDAY. 
BY BG. SPENCER. 
Aas the happy meadows, far 
er many a trodden village 
A beil is leading like a star sere 
‘Toward the sweet East where children pray! 


How peaceful is the scene !|—so still, 
The very river calmer flows : 

The village murmur’s hushed : his skill 
To-day the workman feels nor knows! 


T see on old and quiet lands 
Soft grasses that are ripe to-day— 
Wild roses plucked by little hands, 
Half-dropped in laughter on the way! 


The sun is shining on in pride, 
Bright eyes are dancing in his light, 
And far and wide smooth rivers glide, 
Now seen, now stealing out of sight. 


Here lovers loiter, talking low 
Of things to lovers only dear, 
They whisper in the dells below, 
“The moon, to-night, is full and clear” ! 


And the night comes; . . . . the vesper bell 
Dies floating on the silent air, 

Is there not echoed in its knell, 
“Thus end our Sabbaths here, not there” ? 


TOS LOVING FOR COMFORT. 


As.PRELoumary to the more elaborate portions 
ef the following relation (which will be found 
graphically illustrated in the present number) it 
ig only necessary te say that Alexander Nasmyth 
was one of those daring English spirits, yclept 
“privateeremen,” but really little else than 
pirates, who carried the English flag (and pro- 
bably any other that chanced to suit them better!) 
all over those parts of the world where the Spanish 
vessels could be fallen in with, and especially 
along the American coast and in the neighbor- 
hood of the Spanish Main, some two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty years ago, when the first 
settlements in this country were in progress. 

The scene of this adventure was not very far 
from Jamestown (then written “James Town”), 
in Virginia, not many years after Captain Jobn 
Smith bad made his settlement in that colony ; 
and the -too-loving lady into whose hands 
Nesmyth had fallen through the fortune of ship- 
‘wreck, would seem to have been either an un- 
usually intelligent half-breed, or one of those 
adventuresses lucky in the world’s goods, whom 
England was at that time sending over somewhat 
plentifully. So much premised, let privateer 
Nasmyth tell his own thrilling story of how he 
was painfully fallen in love with and had some 
= in extricating himself from the “tender 
co ”» 

There had been some conversation between the 
“waif” and his mistress, about his departure ; 
and the next remark of the privateersman was: 

“Indeed, mistress, I hope you will not detain 
me here. I can pay you handsomely on my arrival 
at James Town, for your kind treatment, and any 
@rouble you may take for me.” 

“Pay me! what doI want with money? There’s 
0 shops here with ribbons, and calicoes, and 
muslins ; and if there were, I’m not a fine madam. 
Money! Why, I’ve no child to leave what I have 
to—no husband to spend it for me. I have bags 
and bags of dollars, young man, which my hus- 
band heaped up, and they are of as much use to 
me as they are now to him,” 

**T am glad that you are so rich, mistress, and 
more glad that your money is so little cared for 
and so little wanted; but if you do not want 
money, Ido very much want to get back to my 
friends, who think I am dead, and mourn for me.” 

“Well, if they have mourned, their sorrow is 
over by this time, and therefore your staying here 
will not distress them more. I may as well tell 
you at once that you shall not go; so make up 
your mind to be contented, and you will fare none 
the worse for it.” 

This was said in so decided a tone, that, bearing 
in mind what I had heard from the convict ser- 
vant, I thought it advisable to push the question 
no further for the present, making up my mind 
that I would wait a short time and then make my 
escape, if she still persisted in detaining me by 
force; but this I could not venture upon until I 
was of firearms, and I could not obtain 
them while she had any suspicion. I therefore 
replied : 

“* Well, since you are determined I shall not go, 
I have nothing more to say, except that I will 
wait your pleasure, and, in the meantime, let me 
make myself as useful as I can, for I don’t want 
to eat the bread of idleness.” 

“You're a very sensible young man,” replied 
she; “‘and now you shall have a shirt to put on, 
which will improve your appearance a great deal.” 

She then went into the inner *oom, which I pre- 
sumed was her bed-room, ar there were but two 
rooms in the cabin. As sh» went out I could not 
help wondering at her. On examination, I felt 
assared she was more than six feet high, and her 
shoulders as broad and her arms as nervous as a 
man’s of that stature. Her chest was very ex- 
panded, but bosom she had none, In fact, she 

was @ man in woman’s clothing, and I began 
to doubt her sex. Her features were not bad, had 
they been of smaller dimensions, but her nose 
was too large, although it was straight ; her eyes 
were grand, but they were surmounted with such 
coarse eyebrows; her mouth was well shaped and 
her teeth were good and regular, but it was the 
mouth of an ogress; her walk was commanding 
and firm; every action denoted energy and 
muscle; and certainly, from the conversation I 
have already made known, her mind was quite as 
masuline as her body—she was a splendid mon- 
aver, 











T found a comfortable bed of the husks of Indian 
corn pfepared for me at night in an ante-room 
where the two servant-men slept. It was 4 luxury 
that I had not enjoyed for along while. For sev- 


Work, chiefly sending me on messages or taking 
me out with her, She made the distinction be- 
tween me and the convicts that I always took my 
meals with her and they did not. In short, I was 
treated as a guest and visitor more than anything 
else, snd, had I not been 26 anxious about going 
to England, I certainly had no reason to complain 
except of my detention, and this, it was evident, 
it was not in her power to prevent, as, until the 
sloop went away with the tobacco, she had no 
means of sending me away. One day, however, 
as I was walking past the tobacco-shed, I heard 
my name mentioned by the two convicts, and, 
stopping, I heard James say: 

“Depend upon it, that’s what she’s after, Jey- 
kell; and he’s to be our master, whether he likes 
it or not,” 

"* Well, I shouldn’t wonder,” replied the other ; 
‘she does make pure love to him, that’s certain.” 

“‘ Very true ; everything’s fierce with her—even 
love—and so he’ll find it if he don’t fancy her.” 

“Yes, indeed. Well, I’d rather serve another 
ten years than she should fall in love with me.” 

**And if I had my choice whether to be her 
husband or to swing, I should take the cord in 
preference,” 

** Well, I pity him from my heart; for he is a 

youth and a fair-spoken and a handsome, 
too; and I’m sure that he has no idea of his un- 
ortunate situation.” 

‘No idea, indeed,” said I to myself, as I walked 
away. ‘* Merciful Heaven, isit possible!” 

“ At all events,” said I to myself, after a long 

cogitation, “if she wants to marry me, she must 

go to James Town for a parson, and, if once I get 

there, I will contrive, as soon as extra constables 

are sworn in, to break off the match.” But, seri- 

ously, I was in an awkward plight. There was 

something in that woman that was awful, and I 

could imagine her revenge to be most deadly. I 

thought the old Indian squaw to be bad enough, 

but this new mistress was a thousand times worse. 

What a hard fate, I thought, was mine, that I 

should thus be forced to marry against my [will 

and be separated from her whom I adored. I was 

along while turning over the matter in my mind, 

and at last I resolved that I would make no alter- 

ation in my behavior, but behave to her as before, 

and that if the affair was precipitated by my mis- 

tress, that I would be off to the woods, and take 

my chance of wild beasts and wild Indians, rather 

than consent to her wishes. I then went into the 

cabin, where I found her alone. 

** Alexander,” said she (she would know my 

Christian name, and called me by it), “‘ they say 

widows court the men and that they are privileged 

to do so”’ (I turned pale, for I little thought that 

there was to be an explanation so soon) ; “at all 

events, whether they are or not, I know that a 

woman in my position cannot well expect a young 

man in yours to venture without encouragement. 

Now, Alexander, I have long perceived your feel- 

ings and your wishes, and I have only to say that 

mine are such as yours” (oh, I wish they were, 

thought I), ‘and therefore you have but to ask 

and to have.” 

I was mute with fear and despair, and could not 

find a reply to make her. 

‘Why do you not answer, Alexander? Do you 

think me too forward ?” 

‘* No,” stammered I, “‘you are very kind, but 

this is so unexpected—so unlooked for—so un- 

hoped for—I am so overcome.” 

Observe how strangely the sexes were changed. 

I was the woman in this instance, 

“*T should like to consult my friends.” 

** Consult your fiddlesticks!” replied she, quickly. 

“Who have you got toconsult? I hope, Alex- 
ander,” said she, setting her broad teeth together, 

“that you are not trifling with me ?” 

“Indeed, I should never think of trifling with 
you, mistress,” replied I, “I feel much obliged 
to you for showing such a preference for me,” 

“T think, Alexander, that you ought; so now, 
then, if you please, give me your answer,” replied 
she. 

‘Had I been prepared for your kindness, I 
would have done so at once, but I have many 
serious questions to put to myself, and, if you 
please, we will renew the subject to-morrow morn- 
ing. I will then tell you candidly how I am situ- 
ated; and if after that you do not withdraw your 
proposal, I shall be most happy to be yours as 
goon as we can go toJames Town to be married.” 
“Tf,” replied she, “you mean to insinuate, 
Alexander, that you have a wife in England, that 
is of no consequence in this settlement ; for those 
who live here are free from all English marriages ; 
and as for going to James Town, that is quite un- 
necessary. If the people in the settlement were 
to wait for a parson when they married, they 
would never be married at all. All that is neces- 
sary is, that we shall draw up an agreement of 
marriage on paper, sign it, and have it witnessed. 
However, as I perceive that you are flurried, I 
will wait till to-morrow morning for your deci- 
sion.” 

My mistress then rose from her stool, and went 
into her chamber, shutting to the door with more 
emphasis than was at all agreeable to my nerves, 
I walked out into the open air to recover myeelf, 
and to reflect upon what course I should take in 
this awkward and dangerous dilemma, Marry- 
ing was out of the question—but how to avoid it? 
It was almost like being stopped by a highway- 
man. He’ eays, “ Your money or your life.” My 
mistress’s demand was, “ Marriage or your life.” 
There was but one hope, which was to escape that 
very night, and take my chance in the woods, and 
80 I resolved to do. 

I did not go in till dark; my mistress was in 
her own room; the two convicts were sitting by 
the fire. I took my eeat by them, but did not 


speak, except in a whisper, telling them that their 





eral days I remained very quiet and apparently | sided with her; but the hint was sufficient. 
very coitented. My mistress gave me no hard | went to bed, and so did I—with my clothes on, 


to bed, and not talk, They stared at me at the 


| mistress was not well, and that we had better g° 
| ides of the miistress being ill; they had never 


known her to complain of anythitig #ince <' re- 
ey 


watching the crevices of the door of her room to 


| see if her lamp was out. In about half an hour 
| the little thin beams through the clinks of her 


door disappeared, and then i knew that she had 
gone te bed. I watched two hours more before I 
ventured to stir, The convicts were both —_ 
loud, and effectually drowned any slight noise 
might make in moving about. I went to the 
locker, secured all the cold meat for provision, 
took down one of the muskets and ammunition- 
belts, and having put the latter over my shoulders, 
I then took the musket in my hand and crept 
softly to the door of the cabin, Here was the only 
difficulty ; once out, but five yards off, and I wae 
clear. Iremoved the heavy wooden bar without 
noise, and had now only to draw the bolt, I put 
my finger to it, and was sliding it gently and suc- 
cessfully back, when my throat was seized, and I 
was hurled back on the floor of the cabin. I was 
so stunned by the violence of the fall, that fora 
short time I was insensible. When I recovered, 1 
felt a great weight upon my chest, and opening 
my eyes, found my mistress sitting upon me, and 
giving orders to the convicts, one of whom had 
already lighted the lamp. 
“For mercy’s sake, get off my chest,” said I, 
in a faint voice. 
** Yes, I will, but not yet,” replied my mistress. 
“Now, James, hand them to me,” 
James handed some chains to his mistress, 
who, turning round as she sat on my body, made 
the manacle at the end of the chain fast round my 
ankle, This went with a snap-spring, which could 
not be opened without a key belonging toit. At 
last she rose off my body, and I could breathe 
free. She then called to the convicts, saying: 
“Go, both of you into the tobacco-shed, and 
wait there till I call you out. If I find you one 
foot nearer to us, I'll flay you alive !” 
The servants ran off as fast as they could. When 
they were gone, my mistress said : 
‘*So you were about to escape, were you? You 
would avoid the chances of matrimony, and now 
you have other chances which you little dreamt 
of.” 
‘*T thought it was"the wisest thing that I could 
do,” replied I. “Since I must be plain, I am 
sacredly betrothed to another person, and I could 
not even for you break my faith. I meant to have 
told you so to-morrow morning, but I was afraid 
it would annoy you, and therefore I wished to go 
away without giving you any answer.” 
‘Well, sir, I offered to be your wife, which 
would have made you my lord and master. You 
refuse it, and now I make you my slave. I give 
you your option: you shall either consent to be 
my husband, or you shall remain as you are, and 
toil hard; but any time that you think better of 
it, and are willing to embrace my offer, you wil] 
be free, and I will be as a wife in subjection.” 
“So you say,” replied I; “ but suppose I was 
to make you angry after I married you, you would 
do to me as you have done now. I may, perhaps, 
one day get free from this chain, but once mar- 
ried to you, I am a slave for ever.” 
** You may think otherwise before long,” replied 
she; “in the meantime, you may walk out and 
cool yourself.” 
lt is impossible to describe what I suffered from 
this woman for more than six weeks, during which 
she kept me chained in this way—at one time en- 
treating me, the next moment kicking me, and 
throwing me down. I had no peace—my life be- 
came a burden to me, and I often entreated her, 
in mercy, to put an end to my sufferings. I also 
had my paroxysms of rage, and then would spurn 
her, spit at her, and do everything I could, and 
say all that I could imagine, to show my hatred 
and contempt. At other times I was sullen, and 
that always annoyed her. She would bear my re- 
proaches patiently—bear anything, so long as I 
would talk; but if I remained obstinately silent, 
then, in a short time, her fury would break forth. 
I pitied her, nothwithstanding her ill-treatment, 
for the woman did love me (after her own fashion) 
most intensely. 
It was on the seventh week of my confinement 

on the chain, that one morning very early, as I 
was lying in the tobacco-shed—for she had turned 
me out of the cabin—I perceived among the trees, 
which were about three hundred yards from the 
cabin, two Indians, in what is called their war- 
paint, which is a sign that they were on a hostile 
excursion, I remained perfectly quiet, and well 
concealed, that I might watch them. The convicts 
had more than once told me that the Indians 
would attack us, in consequence of an insult 
which my mistress had offered to their chief, with 
whom her husband had been so friendly; and 
when they stated what had passed, I agreed with 
them that they would not fail to resent the insult 
as soon as they could. I had therefore always 
been on the look-out, but had never seen any In. 
dians before. My mistress, to whom I had, in our 
days of sweet converse, spoken about them, al- 
ways laughed at the idea of their attacking her, 
and said that they might come if they liked. She 
had made every preparation for them, as she had 
loop-holes stuffed up with moss just below the 
roof of the cabin, from which you could fire down 
upon them till they were within four yards of the 
cabin, and other loop-holes, from which you might 
shoot them when close to; the window and door 
were impregnable, and, provided that we were 
once in the cabin, there was no doubt but thata 
serious, if pot effectual, resistance might be made. 
That the Indians were reconnoitring the cabin was 
evident, and that they did not do so for nothing 
was equally certain. After a while, during which 


I made out six of them, they fell back in the wood, 
and disappeared. The dog at that moment came 
out to me, and it was probably the sight of the 
dog which made them retreat, as they feared that 





he would have given notice of their being so close 


to us. I waited till the convicts came out, and 
then I went into the cabin, and said : 

‘You drove me out of the house last night, and 
I come to return good for evil. As I lay in the 
tobacco-shed, I saw six Indians in the wood, to 
thé éaet of the cabin, reconnoitring, and I have 
no doubt btit that you will be attacked this night, 
80 I give you noticed.” 

“ And you hope that, by this fear of their attack, 
you will be set free, is it not 7” 

“It is perfectly indifferent to me whether I am 
or not. Ihave often asked you to put an end to 
my misery, and as you have not done it, I shall 
bless those Indians for the friendly act ; a blow of 
a tomahawk will release me, if you will not.” 

* Well, then, let them come with their toma- 
hawks,” replied she, ‘and I will protect you 
from them, for no one shall release you but 
myself.” 

“ As you please,” replied I; “I have done my 
duty in telling you what I have seen, and you 
may take precautions or not; for myself I care 
nothing.” 

So saying, I lifted up my ball of iron and went 
away out of the door. I remained out of doors 
the whole of the day, and therefore did not know 
whether my mistress took any precautions or not, 
but I told the two convicts what I had seen, and 
advised them not to go far from the cabin, as 
they would run great danger. 

They inquired of me where I had seen the In- 
dians, and I pointed out the spot in the wood, 
after which they went away. I was certain that 
the attack would be on this night, as there was 
no moon till three hours before daybreak ; and as 
it was very dark it would probably take place in 
the early part of the night. I had made up my 
mind what I would do, which was not in any way 
to defend the cabin while chained, but, when I 
was freed, I would fight to the last, so that I 
might be killed where I stood, and not be taken 
alive and tortured, 

I did not go out from home all that day, and, to 
my surprise, I was not molested by my mistress. 
At dark she called the convicts, but they did not 
answer; she came out to look for them, and asked 
me whether I had seen them. 

I told her that I had not seén them for two 
hours, and I had thought that they were in the 
house. 

‘‘ Did you tell them about the Indians?” 

“‘ Yes, I did,” I replied, “ and stated my opinion 
that they would attack us this night, and I ad- 
vised them not to go far from the cabin, or they 
might be cut off.” 

“Then the cowardly sneaks have run off to the 
woods, and left us to defend ourselves how we 

” 

**T shall not defend myself,” replied I. “I shall 
stay here where Iam. I wait for death, and will 
not avoid it.” 

** Come into the house,” said she, abruptly. 

‘** No,” replied I, ‘I will not.” 

‘* You will not ?” said she ; and, catching up the 
chain and ball in one hand, with her other arm she 
caught me round the waist and carried me into the 
house. 

‘* Well,” replied I, ‘‘it is only deferring it a little 
longer ; they will force their way in at last, and I 
will die here.” 

‘* Wait until they arrive,” replied my mistress. 
‘* But do you mean to say that you will not defend 
the house ?” 

“Oertainly not, as long as I am chained as a 
slave,” replied I, 

My mistress made no reply, but busied her- 
self with barring the door and window. She 
then placed the table and stools so that she might 
stand upon them and fire out of the upper loop- 
holes ; pulled the moss out of the loop-holes ; took 
down the muskets—of which there were six—from 
their rests; examined the priming of those which 
were loaded, and loaded those which were not. 
She then got out a supply of powder and ball, 
which she put ready on the table, brought the axes 
out, that they might be at hand; examined the 
water-jars to ascertain whether the convicts had 
filled them as she had ordered, and then, when all 
was prepared for defense, she removed the lamp 
into the inner room, leaving the one we were in so 
dark, that the Indians could not, by looking 
through the chinks or loop-holes, discover where 
the occupants of the cabin might be. All these 
arrangements she made with the greatest coolness, 
and I could not help admiring her courage and 
self- on. 

**Jg there any more to be done, Alexander?” 
said she, in a mild voice, 

‘* Where is the dog?” replied I. 

‘* Tied up in the tobacco-shed,” said she, 

“Then there is no more to be done,” replied I; 
“the dog will give you notice of their coming, as 
they will first occupy the tobacco-shed as an ad- 
vanced post.” 

** Alexander, will you promise not to escape if I 
set you free?” 

“Certainly not,” replied I. “You set me free 
for your Own purposes, because you wish me 
to help to defend ;your property ; and then, for- 
sooth, when the Indians are beat off, you will 
chain me again.” 

“No, no; that is not my feeling, asI sit here 
alive,” replied she; “but I was thinking that, if 
forced to retreat from the cabin, you would never 
be able to escape and I never could save you ; but 
they should hack me to pieces first.” 

‘Answer me one question,” said L “In a 
time of peril like this, would you, as a conscien- 
tious person, think that you were justified in 
retaining in such fetters even a convict who had 
robbed you? And if you feel that you would not, 
on what grounds do you act in this way to a man 
whom you profess to love? I leave it to your 
conscience.” 

She remained silent for some time, when the dog 
barked, and she started up. 

“I believe I am mad or a fool,” said she, sweep- 
ing back her hair from her forehead. 

She then took the key of the manacie out of her 
dress and released me, 
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“ Alexander——” 

** Silence!” said I, putting my hand to her, 
mouth ; “this is no time to be heard speaking. | 
Silence!” repeated I, in a whisper; “I hear them; | 
they are round the house.” 

I stood upon one of the stools and looked through | 
aloop-hole. It was very dark, but as the Indians 
stood on the hill, there was a clear sky behind 
them as low down es their waists, and I ceuld per- 
ceive their motions, as they appeared to be re- | 
ceiving orders from their chief, and they advanced 
to the door of the cabin with axes and tomahawks. 
My mistress had mounted on the tavle at the 
same time that I had got on the stool. We now 
got down again, without speaking, and each taking 
® musket, we kneeled down on the lower loop- 
holes which I have described. On second thoughts , 
I mounted the stool, whispering to her : 

“Don’t fire till I do.” 

The Indians came to the door and tapped, one | 
asking in English to be let in, No reply was given, | 
and they commenced thei attack upon the door | 
with their axes. As goon as this aggression took 
place, I took good aim at their chief, as I pre- , 
sumed him to be, who was now standing alone on | 
the hill. I fired. He fell immediately. | 

AsI leaped from the stool, my mistress dis- 
charged %icr musket, and we both caught up others | 
and returned to the loop-holes below. By this 
time the blows of the axes were incessant, and 
made the cabin-dcor tremble and the dust to fly 
down in showers from the roof; but the door was | 
of double oak with iron braces and not easily tobe | 
eut through, and the bars which held it were of 
great size and strength. 

It was some time before we could get another 
shot at an Indian, but at last I succeeded, and as 
his comrades were taking the body away, my mis- | 
tress shot another. After this the blows of the 
axes ceased, and they evidently had retreated. I 
then went into the inner room and extinguished 
the lamp, that they might not be able to see us— 
for the lamp gave a faint light, We returned to | 
the table and loaded the maskets in the dark. 

4 I put my musket on the table, my mistress 
said ¢ 

“* Will they come again?” 

“* Yes,” replied I, “‘ [ think they will ; but if you 
wish to talk, we had better retreat to the fire- 
place. There we shall be safe from any shot.” 

We retreated to the firc-place, and sat down on | 
the ashes. It just held us both and my mistress 
took this opportunity of embracing me, saying : 

“Dear Alexander, if I had a thousand lives, I 
would sacrifice them for you.” 

“We have but one,” replied I, ** and that one I 
will deyote for your defense. I can do no more,” | 

“Who did you fire at?” said she. 

“The chief, as I believe, who was on the hill 
giving orders. He fell ; and I think that he fell 
dead.” 

“Then, depend upon it, they will retreat,” said | 

“TI think not; they will be revenged, if they | 
possibly can, and we must expect a hard fight 
for it.” 

“Why, what can they do? They never can break 
through the door, and when daylight comes we can 
ehoot them in dozens.” 

Depend upon it,” sxid I, “ they will try to | 
burn us out. The wind is high, which is all in | 
their favor, and I suspect they are now gone to 
collect fire-wood.” 

* And if they do fire the cabin, what shall we 
do? Inever thought of that.” 
““We must remain in it as long as we can, and 
then sally out and fight to the last; but every- 
thing depends on circumstances. Be guided by 
me, and I will save you if I can.” | 

**Be guided by you!” 

**Yes! Recollect I am not in chains now, and | 
that although you have the courage of a man, | 
still you have not been so accustomed to warfare 
as I have been. I have long been accustomed to | 
command, to plan, and to execute, in times of 
peril like this.” 

** You have great strength and courage ; I little 
thought what a lion I had chained up,” replied 
she. ‘ Well, I love you all the better for it, and I 
will be guided by you, for I perceive already that 
you have the best head of the two. Hark! 
What is that ?” 

“It is what I said,” replied I ; “they are laying | 
firewood against the logs of the cabin on the 
windward side—(this was on the side opposite to 
the door.) Now we must try if we cannot pick off 
some more of them,” said I, rising and taking 
amusket. ‘Bring the stools over to this side, 
for we must fire from the upper ioop-holes.” 

We remained at our posts for some time without 
seeing an Indian. They had gone back to the 
wood for more combustibles. At last we per- 
ceived them coming back with the wood. I 
shculd imagine there were at least twenty of | 
them. 

‘Now, take good aim,” said I. 

We both fired almost at the same moment, and 
three Indians fell. 

“* Get down, and give me another musket,” said 
I to my mistress. 

She handed me one, and, taking another for 
herself, resumed her station. We fired several 
times; sometimes with and sometimes without 
success ; for the Indians went away twice for fire- 
wood before they had collected what they con- 
sidered suflicient. By this time it was piled up to 
the eaves of the cabin, and our loop-holes were 
shut up; we therefore went over to the cther 
side, where the door was, to see if there were any 
Indians there, but could not see one. We had 
been on the look-out for about five minutes, when 
the crackling of the wood, and the smoke foreing 
itself through the crevices between the logs, told 
us that the fire had been applied, and the wind 
soon fanned it up so that the flame poured 
through every chink and loop-hole, and lighted 
up the cabin. 

“We must retreat to the fire-place,” said L 
**Come quickly, or we shall be shot.” 
“Why so?” said she, as she did as I requested. 


| we should probably be saved. 


| mine, watching at the loop-hole. 





‘They will peep through the loop-holes on the 
side ef the cabin where the door is and see us 
plainly, until the cabin is filled with smoke, which 
it soon will be,” 

“But tell me what we are to do now, for I feel 
if this smoke thcreases we shall not be able to 
speak to one another.” 

This she said about five minutes after we had 
remained standing in the fire-place, with our 
heads up the chimney. 

“Perhaps it will be as well,” replied I, ‘that I 
do speak so. This fierce wind drives the smoks 
to leeward in volumes, but the great burst of 
smoke will be when the roof is well on fire. It is 
now burning fiercely on the windward side, but 
Wwe tust wait till the lee-sids has caught, and 
then the volume of smoke will be greater. The 
great point is to hit the precise time of opening 
the door, and escaping shrouded in a volume of 
smoke, If too soon, they will perceive us, and we 
will be shot down; if too late, the roof will fall 
upon us, and we shall be smothered or burnt. We 
had better now, I think, leave this, and be all 
ready, Out best weapon, if we had to fight our 
Way, will be an ax. Let us each take one; 
Sud, by now going near to the door, and putting 

ur mouths to one of the loop-holes, we shall 
“reathe freer, and unbar the door at the right 
tame. Do you agree with me?” 

“You are right,” said she; “you are aman, 
and I am a woman.” 

We left the fire-place, and, having felt for and 
found the axes, we went near the door, and put 


| our mouths to the loop-holes below; and the 


smoke passing above them enabled us to breathe 
freer. I looked out and perceived that, with the 
exception of about six yards to leeward of the 
cabin, there was a dense volume of smoke rolling 
along the ground for a distance, and that if we 
could only once gain it without being perceived, 
I therefore un- 
barred the door, drew the bolt, and held it in my 


, hand, all ready for a start. The cabin was now 


in flames in every part as well as the roof. I 
touched my mistress, and then took her hand in 
At last, when 
the heat was almost unbearable, an eddy of the 
wind drove back the smoke close to the lee-side 


, of the cabin, and all was dark. I jumped up, 
opened the door, and dragged my mistress after 


me ; we walked out into the black mass completely 
hid from our enemies, and then running hand-in- 
hand as fast as we could to leeward in the 
centre of the smoke, we found ourselves at least 
one hundred yards from the cabin without the 
Indians having any idea that we were not still 


| inside. As we retreated, the density of the 


smoke became less, and I then told her to run for 
her life, as the Indians would discover that the 


| door of the cabin was open and that we had 
|} escaped—and so it proved. We were still a 
| hundred yards from the wood when a yell was 
| givea which proved that they had discovered our 


escape and were in pursuit. We gained the 
wood; I turned round a moment to look behind 
me, and perceived at least forty or fifty Indians 
in full pursuit of us—the foremost about two hun- 
dred yards distant. 

‘*Now we must run for it, mistress,” said I, 
‘and we must no longer take hands. We shail 
have to thread the wood. Away! We have no 
time to lose.” 

80 saying, I snatched my hand from her and 
sprang forward; she following me as fast as she 
could, more fearful, evidently of me making my 
escape from her than of her own escape from the 
Indians. Assoon as I was a hundred yards in the 
wood, I turned short to the right, and fled wth 
all my speed in that direction, because I hoped by 
this means to deceive the Indians, and it was 
easier to run where the wood was not so thick. 
My mistress followed me close; she would have 
hallooed to me, but she had not breath after the 
first half mile. I found out that I was more fleet 
than she was. Whether encumbered with her 
clothes, or perhaps not so much used to exercise, 
I heard her panting after me. I could easily have 
left her, but my fear was that she would have 
called to me, and if she had, the Indians would 
have heard her, and have known the direction I 
had taken, and, when once on my trail, they 
would, as soon as daylight came, have followed 


|me by it to any distance ; I therefore slackened 


my speed so as just to enable my mistress to keep 
up with me at about ten yards’ distance ; when 
we had run about three miles I felt certain that 
she could not proceed much further: speak she 
could not, and as I ran without once looking 
behind me, she could make no sign. I con- 
tinued at a less rapid pace for about a mile 
further. I did this to enable her to keep up with 
me, and to recover my own breath as much as 
possible previous to a start. The voices of the 
Indians had long been out of hearing, and it was 


| clear that they had not discovered the direction 


which we had taken. I knew, therefore, that they 
could not hear her now if she did cry out as loud 
as she could, and I gradually increased my speed, 
till I could no longer hear her panting behind me ; 
I then went off at my full speed, and after a few 
minutes I heard her voice at some distance faintly 
calling out my name. “ Yes,” thought I, “but I 
have not forgotten the ball and chain; and if you 
thought that you haa let loose a lion while we 
were in the cabin, you shall find that you have 
loosed a deer in the woods.” I then stopped for a 
few moments to recover my breath; I did not, 
however, wait long; I was afraid my mistress 
might recover her breath as well as myself, and 
I again set off as fast as I could. The idea of 
torture from the Indians, or again, being kept 
confined by my mistress, gave mé endurance 
which I thought myself incapable of. Before 
morping I calculated that I had run at least 
twenty miles, if not more, and the next day I 
reached James Town—free at last from my too- 
loving mistress, and as glad to be free from her 
as raany & Man has been to possess the long- 
sought object of his affection. 








SAILING OF GEN. |SHERMAN AND 
MR. CAMPBELL FOR MEXICO. 


Two cGrapuic illustrations, occupying our 
front page, ate devoted to the departure of Lieutenant- 
General Sherman and Honordtle Lewis D. Campbell, 
our new Minister to the Republic of Mexics, for that 
country, on Saturday the 10th of November—and to the 
U. 8, steam-frigate Susquehanns, the vessel selected for 
bearing the doubly-important mission. In the present 
complicated and delicate state of our relations with 
Mexico, republican and imperial, the departure of the 
Minister alone would be a miatter of Ho secondary con- 
sequence in the public mind; but when thefe gdes, ac- 
companying him and clothed with special powers, 4 
military commander of such distinguished rank and 
well-won celebrity as General Sherman—the occasion 
becomes one of marked importance. The moment 
seized by our artist for the more extended picture, is 
that involving the reception of the General end his 
suite on board the frigate, by Commodore Alden and 
his officers, the crew and marines drawn up meanwhile 
in the usual order for receptions. The good old Sus- 
quehanna, which carries the Minister and the General, 
supplies the second or smaller illustration; and we need 
not say that the American heart at once wishes a pros- 
perous voyage to the good ship and a successful! issue 
to all the negotiations of the distinguished embassy. 








THE GRAND BANQUET TO CYRUS 
W. FIELD, ESG.; 
At the Metropolitan Hotel. 
Some weeks ago, in one of the departments 


of this paper, we uttered “A Word for Our Cyrus,” and 
called for a more substantial and tangible recognition 


Superintendent Kennedy. For years past he has been 


July, 1863. A little brusque in manner, but courteous 
underneath; a rigid disciplinarian, but rigid only for 
the cause of his professi Tusp Carpenter has 
beefi s signally useful man in his profession and gene- 
ration; and his sudden demise must prove a heavy loss 
as well as an abiditig regret. 











BREAK-NECK TUNNEL, HUDSON 
HIGHLANDS. 


No pvormr of American scenery more pro- 
foundly impresses travelers from other lands, than the 
Highlands of the Hudson, with their magnificent en- 
trance from Haverstraw Bay and the equxlly magnificent 
debouchure into the “Tappan Zee” (Tappan Bay) by 
West Point onthe north. And one of the most picturesque 
blendings of art with nature, in the whole district, is 
to be found in the great Tunnel of the Hudson River 
Railroad through Break-neck Hill (shown in one of our 
current illustrations), where the iron horse performs 
the apparently impossible feat of plunging through a 
mountain and coming out without injury and only 
scared imto a most ear-piercing squeal! 








J NEICHBORS. 


Larx is too short, and the world is too 
crowdéd, to permit of next-door neighbors being united 
by any real tie. 1 the country, neighbors have at any 
rate common duties, and toa eertain extent, common 
interests, In s large metropolis, they bave neither. 





of the great services which Mr. Field had rendered to 
the cause of Atlantic telegraphy, than could be supplied 
by mere desultory conversation and newspaper remark. 
How much that call may have influenced the eventual 
recognition accorded by the Chamber of Commerce of 
this city, it is not for us to say: enough to know that 
that influential body have been for some wecks digest- 
ing and carrying out the public honor, and that on 
Thursday evening the 15th, in a banquet at the Metro- 
politan Hotel, the affair culminated and the honor was 
duly paid, in the presence of a most distingnished com- 
pany of those who may be truly called our “ first citi- 
zens.”” We have no space at present at command, nor 
have the ubiquitous dailies left us occasion to describe 
the highly appropriate ornamentation of the hall for the 
occasion (of which, however, our large illustration con- 
veys an excellent idea); but the regret is much greater 
that space does not allow the copying of some portions 
of the admirable “Story of the Cable” told by Mr. 
Field on that occasion. Clear, perspicuous and notably 
modest, yet claiming for America in the cable business 
what America unquestionably deserves—Mr. Field’s 
relation claims warm recognition as an admirable thing 
of its kind; and the listeners will not soon forget some 
portions of it. Especially are some of those portions 
worthy to live in memory, in which he relates the in- 
ception of the whole project, in the dining-room of his 
own house, thirteen years ayo, bringing thus into their 
deserved prominence Messrs. Peter Cooper, Moses Tay- 
lor, Marshal O. Roberts, David Dudley Field, Chandler 
White, Wilson G. Hunt and Robert W. Lowber—as in 
other portions he pays all deserved tribute to his Eng- 
lish associates, whose names have been lately so often 
given that we have no occision to repeat them, Some 
of Mr. Field’s pictures of labor and discouragement are 
most touching as well as graphic, and not easily to be 
heard (or read) without a little moistening of the eyes 
and choking in the throat; and the banquet at the 
Metropolitan has not only served its end of paying de- 
served honor to the man without whom the Atlantic 
Telegraph Cable might yet have been delayed for half 
acentury if it came at all—but it has served to show, 
what all did not know in advance, that the American 
model-representative of Telegraph enterprise can tell 
a story as modestly and yet as clearly as he can do 
energetically and persistenily the great work giving rise 
to the necessity for that honorable relation. 








THE FRENCH EXHIBITION BUILD- 
ING, AS PROGRESSING. 


We gave, last week, a double-page view of 
the Paris Champ de Mars and the Great Exhibition 
Building now in progress there; and we present, in the 
present number, a view of a portion of the building, 
with its present state of progress, the workmen at their 
labor, etc. It will be seen that, immense as is the work, 
the energy and unlimited expenditure of the Emperor 
are bringing it rapidly toward accomplishment; and 
there is not a doubt that the completion will be made 
in time to secure the formal opening at the time originally 
announced—the Ist of May 1867. Empires, however 
jnjurious in many respects, have here and there an ad- 
vantage over popular governments: however tyran- 
nically, they induce and compel punctuality. 

In connection with the views given this week and 
last, a few additional words may not be out of place, 
with reference to the exact location of the great build- 
ing. The Champ de Mars, as all visitorsto Paris know, 
fills an immense space extending from the west bank 
of the Seine, at the Quai d’Orsay, to the Ecole Militaire, 
with the two other sides bounded by the Avenues 
Meffert on the north and Bourdonnaye on the south. 
The bridge crossing the Seine at the centre of the 
Champ, is the Pont @’Iena, or Bridge of Jena; and 
the Hotel d’Invalides, with all its recollections of the 
First Napoleon, stands only a few hundreds of yards 
away from the south-west corner of the field, its great 
dome overlooking it, as if the Emperor was 8 spectator 
of the pretentious work of his successor and namesake, 








THE LATE INSPECTOR CARPEN- 
TER, METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Ir is with exceeding regret, under the cir- 
cumstances, that we supply one of the illustrations of 
the current week—s portrait of Inspector Daniel Car- 
penter, of the Metropolitan Police of this city, who died 
suddenly, from disease of the heart, on Thursday the 
15th November, within one hour after having been 
actively engaged, at his desk at the Central Police 
Office, in arranging the police details of the Field 
banquet. The death ot Inspector Carpen'er leaves a 
marked vacancy in the police department: in fact, no 
greater copld have been created by the death oi any 
one man in the force, excepting the efficient Gen raj 
Superintendent and perhaps that model of blended 
energy and suavity, Inspector Leonard. Mr. Carpenter 
was a native of Albany, and must have been something 
past fifty years of age. He joined the old police under 
Chief Matsell, became Captain of the Fifth Ward force, 
and at the disruption of the old system temporarily 
succeeded Mr. Mateell as head of the force, giving 
place, afterward, under the second reorganization, to 


Busi and bustle take up the greater portion of the 
day, and one virtue after another which is preverbially 
characteristic of a less crowded society must of neces- 
sity disappear. Hospitality itself no longer means, with 
most of us, what it did a handr:d years ago, or what 
still means in less populated regions, It might and 
does, under altered circumstances, entail a relationship 
of host and guest, to violate the couventionalities of 
which would be a crime, It no longer, now-a-days, im- 
plies more than the barest and most naked acquaint- 
ance. One is at liberty to dislike and to abuse those 
whose hospitality one has received, for the simple rea- 
son that one generally knows far more of one’s host's 
dinners than of one’s host himself, In a few months 
one might pass him if the street without recognizing, 
or being recogn'zed in turtl, The obligation, if any, 
which we have contracted toward bim under his roof is 
easily discharged by the exchange of a similar courtesy; 
and men and women who have dined af each other’s 
houses go on their way again with as little ceremony as 
if they had only met at a table d’héte. One cause of this 
is that men are too busy, as a rule, to meet each other 
except over the dinner-table. If they do not mect in 
this way, they will never meet at a!l; and the casual a+ 
quaintanceship formed at a dinner-table only lasts about 
a couple of hours. The relation of neighborhood, like 
the relation of hospitality, is no longer what it was. 
Once, to be a good neighbor, was one of the virtues in- 
culcated from childhood upon the American gentleman. 
There is hardly such a thing in modern times as a good 
neighbor, It is hardly possible that there should be, 
— and large towns have put ap end to local ties. 
The whole pny next-door neighbors is probably 
summed up in the maxim to let each other alone, and 
to abstain from an: each other when the chance 
occurs. Mutual convenience will usually suggest some 
such compromige, but there is little b»yond mutual con 
venience at the bottom, even if stich a compromise is 
¢. The metropoiis in particular is a vast pool, on 
the top of which both brazen and earthen vessels float, 
and find themselves from time to time in juxtaposition. 
All that they can expect from one another is that mutual 
forbearance without which passers in the street would 
perpetually jostling. Musical ueighvors are a sad 
tax on such forbearance; but there are tew next-door 
neighbors who would feel called upon to abate their 
own pleasures, even if they were suddeuly made con- 
scious what a nuisance those simple pleasures were to 
those about them. 





DIVINATION BY THE ARROW. 


A specres of divination amongst tke ancients, 
and which appears to have been very common, was that 
of putting a number of arrows, with inscr ptious on 
them, into a quiver, and, after they had been mixed 
together by shaking, that which was first drawn de- 
termined the fate of the affair in question. For this 
kind of augury the ancient Arabs sometimes made use 
of seven arrows; but in general three were suflicient. 

These arrows were not of the common mak~; they 
were without feathers, and were kept in the temple of 
some idol, before whom the omens were usually drawn. 
When three arrows were used, there were inscriptions 
placed on two of them; the third was left blank. On 
the first was written, “Command me, Lord;” on the 
second, “Forbid me, Lord.” These two, with the 
blank one, were shaken together in a quiver when any- 
thing of importance was in question, and if the first- 
mentioned arrow was drawn, it was esteemed a favor- 
able omen; if the second, it was an inauspicious one; 
but ifthe blank one, the three were again shaken, and 
the ceremony repeated, till the event was either faver- 
ably or unfavorably determined. A similar kind of 
divination was practiced by ihe Chaldeans. They in- 
scribed the names of those c®..utrics an‘ ities which 
they were about to make war agains! ws; and 
after having mixed them togetner, the uan« /orne on 
the first drawn was the country or town to '.- first at- 
tacked. There was also a very mysterious «1. tom in 
general use, which consisted of drawing ome from 
the ap} ce of the bright points of arrows, vy the 
inspec' ot which the magician or priest discovered 
the intentions of fate. We ti:d in Scripture that this 
was in ge Babylo.::ans, in the tine of Ne 
buchadnezzar. Ezekiel, ci\up. xxi. v. 21, we read 
that “‘ The King of Babylon sto id at the parting of the 
way at the head of the two ways, to use divination; he 
made his arrows bright ; he consulted with im:ges.” 

The Persians made use of arrows for another purpose. 
By their assistance they numbered their troops, and 
discovered who had fallen in battle. When they under- 
took a campaign, each man placed an arrow, with his 
name inscribed on it, in a chest or box prepared to re- 
ceive them; if after batile, therefore, the kin: wished 
to be informed who were killed, he gave or! rs that 
each man sbould take the arrow having h.s ime apon 
it from the chest or box; and when ell were /rawn be 
longing to the survivors, those which remas..»! siowed 
who were dead or missing. 








Worss or Insects.Great Britain :.:\s an- 
nually 1,000,000 dollars for dried carcass: 2 that 
uuy insect known as the cochineal: while a.other— 
also peculiar to India—gum shellac, or rather its pro- 
duction, is scarcely less valuable. More than 1,500,000 
human beings derive their sole support f.om the cul- 
ture and manufacture of the fibres spun by the silk- 
worm, of which the aunu.l circulating medium is said 
to be 200,000,000 dollars. In England alone--to siy 
nothing of the other foreign parts of Europe—50v,000 
dollars are spent every year in the purchase of for» gn 
honey, while the value of that which is native is not 
mentioned, and all that is the work of the bee; but this 
makes no mention of the 10,000 pounds of wax imporied 


every year. Besiaes all there are the -nuts, used 
for and making ink; the canthari or Spanish 
fly, in medicine. In fact, every insect is contri- 
buting in some way—directly or indirectly—in 





the amount of our commercial profits, 


PROGRESS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING IN THE CHAMP DE MARS, PARIS, FRANCE.—Sze Pace 167. 
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BANQUET TO CYRUS W.$ FIELD, ESQ, AT THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, N. Y., THURSDAY EVENING,® NOV. l57n, 1866, IN HONOR OF HIS ATLANTIC CABLE LABORS,—Szx Pace 167, 
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KEEPSAKES. Now the reader knows it was night-time, or other- ] Evidently some great trouble weighed upon] ‘The water never speaks,” she said, “ and Min- 
BY N. G. SHEPHERD way Captain Blayser would not have been found | her, ahah is as the water.” 
Areas . drinking, for that dutiful man kept wateh over | And now imagine that the pra: are done. “‘ Why do yon not come with me and leave your 
Tuts little faded flower, the Grace (by day) as steady as though that re-| She rises, and walking behind het duenna, her | people, Minahaha? Your religion is not theirs, 


A keepsake here with other sacred things, 
Recalls to mind one happy, honey=d hour 
That long ago took wings. 


Within the trellised gloom 
Of the dim porch, that night from out her hair 
Clare took this bud, then laden with perfume, 
And gave it to me there, 


A simple thing at best, 
Yet oft it brings a mist before my eyes ;— 
There, lay it to one side and view the rest, 
These keepsakes that I prize. 


This dainty little glove 
The fairy Lillian wore upon her hand 
That morn the sweet-voiced bells their tale of 
love 
Rang out across the land— 


That happy morn when he, 
The friend I cherished, led his fair young bride 
To the dim altar, strewn with flowers, and we 
Stood by on either side. 


This lustrous silken curl, 
Which seems to hold the sunbeam’s golden light, 
Was given me by the prettiest little girl 

‘That ever bleased my sight, 


words were weak to tell 


hue, 


The perfect girlish grace of Isabel, 
Her soft eyes’ heavenly blue. 


That ribbon Julia wore— 
Its purple shade became her beauty well— 
And on the bosom of proud Eleanor 

This pink one rose and fell. 


This slender golden ring, 
Not least to me although I name it last, 
How many a recollection does it bring 
From out the silent past! 


It was Maud’s gift to me, 
Maud with the woman’s nature pure and grand ; 
Her kind heart breathed a silent wish when she 
Placed it upon my hand, 


Oh happy, happy days! 
Would that they might return unto me now ; 
Alas! no poet’s laurel have my lays 

Earned for my waiting brow. 


Dreamless, the gentle Clare 
In poace beneath the churchyard daisies sleeps, 
And o’er her grave, ’mid slamb’rous silence 
there, 
A carven angel weeps. 


Fair Lillian, not long since, 
Was wedded to a bachelor, glum and old ; 
And Isabel to some proud merchant prince, 


With bags of shining gold. 


And Eleanor, they say, 
Wears now the widow's weeds for him that’s 
dead ; 
While Julia is the one of all to-day 
Who yet remains unwed. 


Far in a foreign land, 
Where softly blows the spicy-scented breeze, 
Dwells queenly Maud, with soul so pure and 
grand, 
Across the purple seas. 


And lonely here I sit, 
Watching the fading sunbeams on the wall, 
While slow and wearily the moments flit, 
And twilight shadows fall. 








LADY INEZ; 


OR, THE 


PASSION FLOWER. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XVI.—IN THE YACHT. 


Carraix Buayser found that his young people 
did not hail the Grace go liberally as he could 
wish ; in other words, messages did not come 
down from Mexico with that frequency he would 
have liked to see, 

As Captain Blayser sat in the state cabin, shak- 
ing his weather-wise old head, he looked very 
glum indeed, for it was three days since he had 
heard from his young people, and then the letter 
he received was not satisfactory, for it simply re- 
marked in Drummond’s hand-writing: 

** Blaze away, old fireworks, and keep her taut. 
We are doing jolly. Be prepared for a new party 
in the state cabin, Amen.” 

“ Boy,” said Oap’en Blayser. 

“ Bir, to you,” said the boy. 

“ Hollands!” 

* Ay, ay, and water, cap’en ?” 

“No water,” said Blayser. 

“*Cap’en |” said the boy. 

Whereupon says the captain, ‘‘ What's this yere 
—mutiny? I trusts as not.” 

So Blayser instead of taking grog in mild mouth. 
fuls, took raw spirits in doses, smoking mean- 
while, until the state cabin smelt like the interior 
of a troublesome chimney. 

The boy kept an ear to the key-hole steadily, 
and learnt nothing for halfan hour. He was al- 


most asleep when he heard the captain give a 


shout. 
“ Rate,” said the captain, 





markable yacht were at sea. 
The boy and the one man on board were to 
mount watch that night. 
** Rats,” said Captain Blayser, bouncing up. 
No light was to be seen about the yacht except 
| the ordinary light at the bow, for we all have our 
little economies, and oil was Blayser’s. 

The mischief to glass, jugs, &c., Captain Blay- 
| ser had committed in the dark, far exceeded in 
, value the worth of oil sufficient to keep the Grace 
| elegantly illuminated. But Blayser had adhered 
| to his economy, and therefore on the night in 
| question no light was to be seen in the vessel. 
| Cap’en Blayser was getting drunk in the dark. 
“Rats,” said Captain Blayser. Then in a low 
voice he said: 

“ 
| . 
“ Ay, sir.” 
| “My old gull-gun.” 

‘Lord, cap’en, what for?” 

** Rats.” 

“Golly,” said the boy ; for if Captain Blayser's 
pet aversion was rats, the boy’s great delight was 
in hunting that savory game, 

| ‘And a dark lantern,” said the captain. 

Now the fact is that Captain Blayser hated port 
{more on account of rats than for any other 
| case, 





Rats will get into vessels, somehow, and in 
spite of all precautions, 


| there was a rat in the yacht, and under the state 
| cabin floor. 

“This comes of being in port,” said Captain 
Blayser. 

He had tried every variety of trap, and all shapes 
of poison ; but the rats were cleverer than Blay- 

|; ser, who had even foregone his natural super- 
| stition so far as to admit @ cat upon board; but 
| the cat went in the first gale, and Blayser fell 
| back upon the traps. 
| There was a board chronically loose in the state 
| cabin, and which Blayser looked upon as the one 
means of getting at his enemies. Whenever he 
| had a chance, up came this loose board, and down 
| went some rat poison in anticipation of service. 
| And now there was a rat gnawing just above 
, the very keel. 
| “Quiet, boy. Where’s the gun ?” 
‘Here, cap’en,” said the boy. 
trigger 1s up, cap’en. 
** Where's tne dark lantern?” whispered the 
| captain. 
“* Here, cap’en,”’ said the boy, in another whis- 
per. 

So far, no hght, no sound, had proved that the 
, “Grace” was on the alert. 

And now Blayser, having the board up, and 
everything prepared, turned on the dark lantern, 
gave it to the boy to hold, and stood ready at 
‘* fire,” waiting for the rat to show in the lantern 
light. 

| The grating of his teeth on the wood was very 
| distinct. 
| ‘Why, where the devil is he?” asked Captain 
| Blayser. 

And still the gnawing was continued. 
| Hullo,” said the impatient captain, rattling 

his gun in order to frighten the rat, and have a 
quick shot at him. 

And as he spoke, lo, a steel point came through 
the hull of the yacht, and just in the captain’s 
| sight as he peered for the “rat.” 
| Rat,” shouted the cap’en ; “scuttling.” 
| And upsetting the boy, he rushed up the com- 
| panion and bounded to the side of the vessel. 
| Captain Blayser’s ‘‘ huilo,” however, had been 
| heard, and the alarm taken. 
| Blayser heard oars working rapidly. 
| Bang went the one-barreled gun upon specula- 
| tion, and by its momentary flash the captain 
marked a couple of men in a small boat, only one 
of whom was rowing. 

Now, if the captain had had his wits about him, 
he would have known that the yacht was safe, for 





**Mind, the 


was the leak, supposing the tool released, large 
enough, being a mere point when the captain dis- 
covered it, to cause any danger. 

What Captain Blayser should have done would 
have been at once to fire a rocket and give the 
alarm. The fellows would have been taken as 
they reached the shore. 

But his love for the yacht prevailed, and instead 
of doing these wise things, he set to work exam- 
ining the damage. 

When he did give the alarm, all chance of arrest- 
ing the malefactors had vanished. 

“Well, boy,” said he, “‘ this ‘ull be a handsome 
message to send up to ’em, won’t it ?” 

* Jest will, cap’en.” 

“This comes of being in port. A sailor ought 
never to be in port. What does a sailor want in 
port? A sailor,” said Captain Blayser, striking 
his fist upon the floor of the state cabin “ a sailor— 
is only safe in one place—and that’s the sea, the 


open sea, amen !”” 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE OFFER. 

Tux three yachtsmen were now determined that 
no hostile effort should drive them from the city 
of Mexico. 

The lemonade being submitted to a chemist, it 
was proved to be fearfully poisoned. 

The authorities were immediately informed of 
the circumstance ; but the police could make no- 
thing out of the case, poritively nothiag. 

“This day,” said Fairhoe—“ this day I will 
speak to her.” 

And so when the time for evening prayer arrived, 
| the three friends went together to the cathedral, 
| separating upon its threshold. 








Ah, | In spite of all Captain Blayser’ tions, | 
The cheek’s rich warmth, the ripe lips’ crimson | Rene cate dat anew, elchaniie then aaa 


there had been no time to draw the auger bit, nor | 


custom, be it remembered upon enteriiig the 
church, she approached the door. 

There were not many in the cathedral, but 
enough to prevent any appearance on Fairhoe’s 
part of seeking an interview. 

“Lady,” he said, ‘‘ I love you.” 

Surely she started. She did not turn round, 
however. 

“You are unhappy,” he continued, “and fur- 
thermore, you are in danger.” 

She started. 

And meanwhile they were both continuing their 

way to the door of the cathedral. 
' “T am an Englishman, as you perceive ; and 
you, I think, have English blood in your veins. I 
have a yacht on the coast, and I am your humble 
servant, lady.” 

It was at these words she turned. 

“ T could escape ?” she said. 

Then her eyelids fell as she saw that he who 
addressed her was handsome. 

“T will aid you all I can, lady.” 

And here tbe duenna turning, she said softly, 
| #8 she turned to the benitoir : 
| “To-morrow.” 

As he bowed she passed the threshold. 
And reaching his companions, he said : 
** To-morrow.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 





CHAPTER XVIII.—THE ROD. 

Ir is evening, and the solemn silence which 
spreads over nature as the sun sets is in its full 
power. The birds were uttering that alarme1 
note which is the expression of half-fear of the 
darkness, and from the depths of the forest came 
those singular warnings of the awakening of the 
beasts of prey. 

The figure looked fit for a cathedral, and it knelt 
in a cathedral grander than any built by man—-the 
cathedral of the forest, the great church of holy 
nature, typified in the bending toward each other 
of the tree branches, as though the love of all re- 


| 





| 





ligion were even in the leaf-weighted branches o! | 


the forest trees, 
This figure was one already known to the reader 
—that of the Indian girl who had met the Indian 


| 
! 


speaking English at the edge of the precipice o! 


, the table-rock on which Mexico is built. 


Upon both knees, with head stooped and buried | 


in her hands, she appeared almost like a Magdalen 
—and most repentant, 

The reader already has seen this figure making 
for itself a cross and kneeling to it, hiding away 
from her people as she did so, stealing from tie 

| wigwame to kneel to the simple form, typical of 

' the one religion of brotherly love. 

| © was repentant because she played the hypo- 
te 


cri 


| A Christian at heart, in the tents of her people | 


| she still professed belief in the spirit which swept 

| angrily through the air—in the Great Spirit who 

}came not in the sunlight, not in the leaves and 
amidst sweet sounds, but riding on the tempest, 
seen in the lightning and heard in the fierce, angry 
roar of the thunder. 

But, on this occasion, had there been an ob- 
server there, he would have remarked that beyond 
the poor wooden cross, set up before her against 
the trunk of a tree, by her side there lay a rod 
about a foot long. 

And had this supposed observer kept his eyes 


fixed upon this statt of wood, he would have | 





your life not their life. Come. followme. The 
white people always welcome a dark-eyed sister.” 

‘* And should I be near you?” 

** We should see each other often, doubtless.” 

‘* And if you crossed the broad waters ?” 

“You would learn to write amongst the white 
people, and when we write we can answer each 
other.” 

By this time her head was fallen very low. 

“* Ha!” she cried, softly. ‘‘ Minahaha must stay 
with her people, for she knows that to live is to do 
good. To the white people she could do no good ; 
but she can nurse the red-skins and help her peo- 
ple. She will stay in the mighty forests and die 
there. Your spirit will come to herthere. She is 
not afraid. She will wait.” 

For a moment there was silence. 
tered, 

‘* If sin there be, it is mine. Not hers.” 

Then, after another pause, he continued: 

‘* Have you that I asked for, Minahaha?” 

She comprehended at once. 

She turned to the rod lying on the ground near 
her, and with a certain terrible repugnance she 
raised it from the ground, upon a second attempt 
—for at the first the rod again started—and she 
drew back her beautiful hand with a movement 
which was evidently one of terror. 

“*Is it safe, Minahaha?” 

“Yes, master; Snake-eye himself was the 
charmer. He itis saysitistame. What will my 
master do with this?” looking at the rod. 

“We do much, and know much—such as you, 
Minahaha cannot understand, Give me the rod.” 

She gave it to him with the simplicity of a child, 
smile upon her face, 

His countenance changed as he said: 

** Have you seen the sefiora ?” 

‘*No, master.” 

** Not heard her?” 

‘* Her voice is like the voice of the birds, when 
he storm is rising.” 

“ Has she played sweet sounds, albeit you have 
not heard her voice ?” 

**No, all was quiet.” 

**Good-by,” he said, calmly, almost coldly, and 
turning away. 

‘*Good-by,” was her desolate reply. ‘‘ When— 
when may Minahaha see her master again ?” 

“Soon,” he said, mechanically; and, without 
word or look more, he moved away. 

She fell to praying again. 

Now the stranger Indian speaking English, 
having taken some steps, he kissed the wooden 
rod the Indian girl had given him, 

A strange action, for he was not young, and the 
kiss was not one of love. 

She praying wordlessly, felt a touch upon her 
shoulder, looked up eagerly, thinking he had 
come back. 

For she loved him. 

Looking down upon her was a calm Indian 
youth, he whom the reader has once before seen 
speaking to this fair Indian Christian. 

**1 could have killed him,” he said, “‘ but Iam 
no longer an Indian, for I feel pity. I spared him 
for your sake. Why gave you the man the 
serpent ?” 


Then he mut- 


) 





CHAPTER XIX.—THE VISIT. 
Ir was the morning following the day on which 
the Lady Passion Flower had said to Fairhoe— 


marked that suddenly it moved, with an odd sort | “To-morrow.” 
of jerk, which to a thoughtful mind would have | 


been found most remarkable. 

Indian as she was, and therefore accustomed to 
hear the slightest sound, she must have been won- 
derfully absorbed in prayer, for she did not hear 

| his approaching footsteps. 


| 


| ‘The man, he who had once before spoken to her, | 
| stood watching her for some time, almost as im- | 


, movable as she herself. 

| ‘Poor thing,” he said, in a very tender voice. 
Then, after a time, he added : 

| She will never know—never—never !” 

| ‘Then his face hardened in its expression as h: 

called to her. 

With a sudden start she looked up, and, as she 
did so, the primitive wooden cross heeled over and 
fell to the ground. 

‘* Master |” 


comer. 

‘Ts your heart at peace to-day, Minahaha?” 

** When she prays.” 

** And do you pray daily ?” 

** Whenever Minahaha can steal away from h: 
people she is alone, and when she is alone sii 
prays.” 

“Do they love you in the tribe ?” 

** They love her because she is their Christian, 
though they know it not. She nurses them en: 
tells them of the sweet stories she has learned oi 
you, and they listen.” 

** But some day they might learn all.” 

**Minahaha is not afraid.” 

* But they would kill you.” 

The Indian girl looked about, warily, and after 
a time she answered : 

“ Perhaps it is better to die than to live.” 

* But you are young.” 

“Yet her heart is heavy.” 

“Why ?” asked the man in Indian dress—and w: 
need not say that this conversation was carried «1 
in the language used on the ocexsion of their last 
meeting—English. ‘‘ Why?” he asked, 

She locked vp, she being still upon the ground 
ard, as she clasped her hands, a wild, radiant look 
spread upon her face. 








| pated that she would speak. 
| But, a moment, and the lips closed, the head 


Her lips parted, and therefore the Indian antici- | 


To-morrow, therefore, was with them. 

She had said but that word, and leit them. 

How he was to hear from her, when or by whom, 
were questions that Fairhoe had no power of 
unswering. 

But he was certain that she would ho'd to her 
promise. 

He had quite agreed upon a course of conduct 


to follow. ° 


He would wait at home all day, would remain 


' within until the time for evening prayer, and then 


And she quite prostrated herself before the new- | 


if no message had been received, why, he would 
go to the cathedral and wait for her, 

His companions, St. Asaph and Drummond, had 
gone out secking amusement for themselves, not 
being able to find it with their companion; and 
indeed a man in love is at no time an enviable 
comrade, for his world being bound by his inam- 
orata, his conversation is—to say the best of it— 
monotonous, 

He had been bs himself some hours, and he was 


| revolving in his mind the various doubts he had 





' 


hy 
| 


in reference to the reception he must get at home 


| should he appear there with a foreign wife, when 


a servant, a grave, solemn-looking man, styled 

Suan, entered, and informed Fairhoe that a gentle- 

man sought to see hi, 

“Has he been here before ?” 

** No, sefior.” 

** Do you know him ?” 

** By no means.” 

** Have you seen me with him in the city ?” 

** Never, sefior.” 

* What is his name ?” 

* He refuses it.” 

** Looks he like a gentleman ?” 

**Sefior,” replied the man, ““he is one,” 

“Then let him come in.” 

Entered a grave-looking man, between fifty and 

xty, quietly dressed, and with a sedate ard calm 

vy with him which was most assuring. 

** Pray, be seated,” said Fairhoe, convinced at 
» that he was speaking to a man of good 

brecding. 

The stranger Lowed as he did g0, saying as he 

eat: 


** You will pardon me if I de not give you my 
name. Not that my pame can be of any conse- 
quence to a foreign gentleman in this city, though 


After a time she came, looking very pale and | fell, the countenance became a shadowy beauty, | Imay intimate that I myself am not a native of 
worn in the face. And as the service progressed, | reminding him, the sole observer, of a fair, sunny | t!\is part of the world.” 


it was seen that she stooped lower, and appeared 
| more absorbed in prayer than usual. 


| landscape suddenly overcast. The same beaut; 
* was present, but it had turned utterly mournful. 


* An Englishman?” 
“No, pot altogether—in part. I am, I believe, 
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a Spaniard. But you, doubtless, are wondering 
what my business is,” 

** Let the servant take your hat and the parcel 
you are holding.” 

“Thank you, no,” replied the visitor, “it is 
needless, for I will not detain you long.” 

He waited until the servant had quitted the 
room, and then he said, in a low voice : 

“You are the gentleman, I believe, upon whose 
life an attack by poison was made two or three 
nights since ?” 

“Yes, I believe I am.” 

“I may at once say that I am a chemist—no, 
no, not that I have called upon business,” he 
added, eagerly, as he marked Fairhoe about to 
speak, ‘In fact, 1am an amateur professor. The 
gentleman who analyzed the lemonade the other 
night is a man I do not care to ask favors of, or I 
might obtain that knowledge easily which I may 
now not obtain at all. I have here,” and he pro- 
duced a papered bottle from his pocket, which, 
brenght to light, showed that it contained a white 
opaque fluid—‘“I have here a preparation which 
I have every reason to believe is a detector of 
poison which acts upon gold precisely as did the 
poison you detected by the accident of your watch- 
chain. I am peculiarly given to study poisons. It 
may happen that your life may be attempted 
again, and in a similar way, for I presume you are 
stopping for some time in Mexico.” 

“T may, or not. I am quite unable to say at 
present.” 

“May I ask you to take this bottle and use a 
few drops in any liquid you may doubt?” 

“You are very kind, but—confound it, sefior, 
you have spilt it every drop.” 

By an extraordinary accident the visitor, as he 
spoke, let the stoppered phial swing in his hand 
and become inverted ; the stopper, losing its hold, 
the whole of the opaque white liquid fell, some 
upon Fairhoe’s dress, some upon the carpet and 
some upon the window-curtains, near which the 
Englishman was seated. 

The visitor was profuse in his apologies, inter- 
rupting them to declare that the fluid itself was 
quite innoxious. 

Once or twice he stooped to the ground, either 
to recover the stopper of the unfortunate bottle or 
for some other purpose. 

Certainly, it was afterward remembered that 
the visitor, whoever he was, stooped, and to the 
ground. 

“You will allow me to return with a second 
bottle of the liquid?” the visitor said. 

‘** Certainly—certainly,” said Fairhoe, rather 
curtly. 

“I will, with your permission, retire at once,” 
said the visitor. ‘I am positively overwhelmed.” 

** Good day,” was the reply, and nothing more. 

But, when he was gone, Fairhoe could not help 
remarking to himself upon the man’s extraor- 
dinary agitation. 

But his thoughts soon drifted to the vision of 
the unknown Lady Passion-Flower, and quite a 
couple of hours must have passed when the man 
Juan entered the room. 

** Sefior,” said he, ‘* you are sitting with the sun 
fall upon your head, It is dangerous. Let me 
draw the curtain.” 

Fairhoe nodded, and had almost forgotten that 
the man was in the room, when a shriek brought 
the domestic to his recollection. 

The man was looking down toward his instep. 

Fairhoe looked aiso, to ee a horrible tiny 
serpent, the jaws fixed in the flesh of the man’s 
fvot. 

To take action was with the Englishman the 
work of a moment. 

A few seconds and the serpent was dead. 

A small, livid rouni hole, showed that the ser- 
pent’s bite had taken effect—the channeled tooth 
had pressed the flesh, and forced from the poison 
bag lying at its base the destructive venom. 

The unhappy man, paralyzed, and not fitted to 
contend with danger, fell upon his knees and 
began muttering a panic of prayer. Fairhoe, on 
the other hand, knowing that in such cases a 
large quantity of spirits should be taken, posi- 
tively forced the man to swallow a tumbler of 
brandy—a liquor which generally lies ready to 
hand when an Englishman is abroad. 

But when St. Asaph and Drummond returned 
from their morning’s employment, and learnt all 
about the adventure, the man was dead—dead. 

Of course an immediate inquiry was made, 
which led to some rather startling results, 

It was found that the serpent was not such as 
are found in Mexico, and therefore the inference 
held good that it had not found its own way to 
where it was killed. 

But before sunset a more startling discovery 
had been made. The chemist employed to 
analyze the poisoned lemonade having obtained 
some information in connection with this history 
of the serpent, and what preceded it, made it his 
duty to call upon the English gentlemen, to 
whom he was already known, and make in- 
quiries. 

The unknown contents of the bottle brought by 
the stranger especially attracted his attention. 

The curtain and carpet were still wet with the 
contents of the bottle—and here, to shorten our 
information, the chemist, by pressure merely, 
obtained some of the white opaque fluid from the 
drapery. 

This he took away with him, promising to re- 
turn. He was in Fairhoe’s presence again within 
half an hour. 

** Sefior,” said he, “‘ did I not understand you to 
say that the unknown visitor let fall some of the 
contents of the bottle upon you ?” 

* Yes—<decidedly.” 

“Then you were seated near the curtain ?” 

* Aimost against it.” 

* Did the stranger carry anything in his hand ?” 

ii Yes.” 

“Do you know what ?” 

** Tt was enveloped in paper, but at one end the 
paper had frayed away. I concluded that it was 


& telescope,” 





“Then,” cried the chemist, ‘J am now con- 
vinced, sefior, another attempt has been made on 
your life.” 

** Impossible—how ?” 

*Sefior, the so-called telescope was the case in 
which the serpent was conveyed here. The talk 
about the bottle of poison-antidote and detector 
was to get near your chair, the spilling of the 
same was by no means an accident, but part of a 
diabolical scheme, and done with two set purposes. 
The first was to allow of ‘he would-be murderer 
stooping to the ground,+ second to, if possible, 
to insure the serpent doin, its deadly work.” 

**You go too far,” said Fairhoe. ‘ Again, had 
I been bitten I should have cut the wound out, 
drunk a pint of spirits, and run half a dozen 
miles. I should then have been safe. But so far 
I don’t well see how you bring the case home to 
the man, who may have had nothing to do with 
the reptile after all. On the contrary, he may 
have been a very honest fellow, desirous of doing 
me a good turn.” 

“ Sefior, the bottle contained nothing more than 
milk.” 

** Milk ?” 

‘Milk, Perhaps you do not know that milk is 
one of the fascinations of the serpent tribe. 
The will follow the trail of milk any distance, 
crawl anywhere to reach it. Now take the cir- 
cumstances, You are seated under the curtain, 
where the serpent would be hidden, the serpent 
is found there, and the milk is spilt upon you. 
What more natural than to suppose it was hoped 
the serpent would sting you? As it happened, 





board. Through the deep oricl windows the 
dying sun-rays lit up the polished oaken wainscot, 
seen at intervals between the heavy folds of the 
tapestry; and even the spacious fire-place, with 
its low modern grate, was headed by a lion 
couchant, and flanked by Dutch tiles, represent- 
ing the history of Joseph. The three persons in 
the room were so intent upon their several occu- 
pations, that my presence remained unnoticed for 
some time. Squire Broughton, a thick-set, bull- 
necked man, with intellect of no mean order in 
his broad forehead, and brutality entrenched in 
obstinacy in his square, full chin and thick lips, 
dressed in a Bedford cord hunting-suit, terminat- 
ing in gaiters above a pair of capacious calves, was 
seated in a large arm-chair by the fire, reading a 
work on chemistry. A boy, apparently sixteen or 
80, whose features disclosed his parentage, dressed 
in the same way, with the exception of the gaiters, 
looked up momentarily as I entered, and returned 
without a word to the first book of Euclid. The 
third perso#f so absorbed my attention that the 
awkwardness of the position was forgotten. 
Beautiful she was, but her dark, vacant eyes, the 
painful imbecilities of her ever restless lips, and 
the strange occupation which she unceasingly 
pursued, revealed a terrible secret. She walked 
backward and forward at the further end of the 
room, tracing a dark line on the panelments with 
a tiny forefinger, but never touching the tapes- 
tries. 

“Ay, you!” exclaimed Squire Broughton, im- 
patiently ; “did you never see an idiot before? 
Lock that door behind you. You are Graham, 


your servant, entering, trod upon the reptile, and | are you not, that Lord Hazlewood engaged to 


he was the victim.” 


| coach my son? What do you know? Nothing 


“This is horrible,” cried Fairhoe. “What—if | solid, of course.” 


you speak the truth, sir—what is to be done?” 

“Leave Mexico,” said the chemist, gravely. 
** You have a most determined enemy—an invete- 
rate, unapproachable enemy. Sooner or later, if 
you remain, he must gain the victory. Go.” 

*T never yet was frightened away from any 
place,” said Fairhoe. 

“You have never yet lived amongst Mexicans, 
sefior ?” 

if No.” 

“Do not; for some reason, you are a marked 
man.” 

And at this moment the evening prayer-bell 
began to chime. 

Fairhoe heard it. 

‘*T will not leave the city,” he cried. 

**Then,” said St. Asaph, “ by heaven! we will 
carry you away, for you must be mad.” 

**T am my own master,” he cried. 

**No, that I'll vow you're not,” replied Drum- 
mond. 

And here a frightened servant, the companion 
ot the dead Juan, entered the room, and gave 
Fairhoe a letter. 

It contained but one word : 

** Come.” 








ALICE BROUGHTON. 


AFTER winding along the apparently endless 
carriage-road for more than half an hour, Charn- 
wood Hall, a brick mansion, crowned with in- 
numerable turrets, at last terminated the avenue 
of immemorial elms. A sudden reverse of fortune, 
consequent on the death of my father, which 
necessitated my withdrawal from Oxford and the 
adoption of any accupation at all, had left a weight 
upon my heart that this opening scene in my 
future life by no means tended tolessen. The 
park bordered the district of the Lincolnshire 
Fens, and the white spectral vapors peculiar to a 
low sea-board seemed collected and imprisoned 
beneath the densely overarching trees. Nota liy- 
ing thing stirred in the neglected jungle of shrubs 
that lined the way nor broke the stillness of the 
misty regions beyond, and so subtle were the 
influences that held me in their intangible thrall 
that the grotesque addition of a Tuscan portico 
to the time-worn Elizabethan mansion capped an 
accession of weird presentiments and completed 
the rout of my energies and reason. 

“Be you goin’ to stay here, maaster?” asked 
the post-boy. 

I answered in the affirmative, and rang the hall- 
bell nervously. 

*€ You'll be main Jonely,” he said, as the chaise 
wheeled round. ‘Squire Broughton ben’t over 
fond of company.” 

At this moment the massive oaken doors fell 
noiselessly back, and the appearance of an old 
man in black livery put an end to his loquacity, 

“Mr. Broughton isin. Are you the person he 


expects?” 

“Probably so. I am engaged as tutor to his 
son.” 

“That is right. He left erders that you should 


see him at once.” 

Following a domestic up a broad, sinuous stair- 
case, protected by antique bronze balustrades, I 
was ushered into an apartment whose furniture 
and details were so many anachronisms. Between 
the rare tapestries, whose workmanship bespoke 
a date anterior to ours by centuries, ancestral 
portraits, heavily framed, looked down upon the 
occupants in twenty different ways. A black-a-vised 
Puritan, with one hand on a Bible and the other 
grasping his iron sword-hilt, glared at you with 
all the savagery of fanaticism, whilst a gay cava- 
lier flaunted the brave apparel of his party, and 
held aloft a goblet of wine, as if caroling, 


“ For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to die!”’ 


Mellow ladies winked at you doubtfully from be- 
neath their monstrous head-dresses, and one bro- 
ken-nosed Mohawk, with a drawn rapier in his effem- 
inatehand, threw back his body as if to pink you 
through and through. Bag-wiggedCupids, in shoul- 
der-knots and sky-blue pourpoints, gamboled on 
the ceiling, peeping wantonly from behind ultra- 
marine clouds, that looked like so many feather- 
beds, at a single Psyche, with an agate lamp, and 


half-a-dozen Venuses eushrined on a walnut side- 


| 


| tions, and mentioned that Lord Hazlewood had 





I modestly enumerated some of my qualifica- 


expressed his satisfaction thereat. 

“By ——, sir,” said the squire, crossing his 
thick, strong legs, ‘‘ a linguist merely will not do. 
Look at that fellow’s head : there’s a giant there. 
Don’t feed it with the spoon-meat of poetry and 
theologic philosophy. Cram the sciences into it. 
Do you hear ?” 

“T will do my best,” said I, irritated at the 
manner of his address. 

** Best be d——d,” rising from his chair; “ he’ll 
take all you can give him. I’m going out, Phil.” 

** You have ventured into Euclid, then?” said I, 
as my employer left the room, and Phil relocked 
the door. 

**Yes,” returned the boy, looking up with a 
sneer on his evil face, “‘I have. Do you know 
anything about the law of entail?” 

**Not much, I’m afraid. Why should a boy like 
you wish to know anything about succession?” 

**What is that to you? Yon are here to teach 
me what I wish to know, nothing else.—Keep off, 
curse you!” 

These last words were addressed to the idiot, 
who had ventured close to my chair, with her 
beautiful head bent forward, as if in the act of 
listening. 

“Shame!” I exclaimed, as she shrunk back, 
“Tf I were your father I would trounce you 
within an inch o! your life.” 

“You would, eh?” said the boy. ‘ You sneak 
fed on Alma Mater’s orthodox milk, I would shoot 
you like a dog if you placed your hand on me, 
Put your individuality out of the way ; you are paid 
for it, curse you!” 

I retired to rest with a heavy heart. It was 
manifestly impossible to retain my position at 
Charnwood Hall without losing that sense of inde- 
pendence which alone made poverty supportable, 
and though I thereby blighted the hopes of my 
poor mother, I determined to leave the next 
morning. Eight pounds were all I possessed in 
the world, and before getting into bed I felt for 
my purse with ail the gratuitous anxiety of 
penury. I usually placed it in the side pocket of 
my coat, and not finding it there, I commenced a 
further search, with feelmgs that those who have 
been in the same position may imagine, 

** Thank God,” I said, with a sigh of relief, as I 
drew it out of a lower pocket, ‘* What is this?” 
With the purse [ had drawn out a note written in 
pencil, over which I pondered the greater portion 
of the night. 

At breakfast Squire Broughton had informed 
me that he and his son were about to set out for 
the meet at Hartford. 

“Our return is uncertain,” said he, “but you 
will have the use of the drawing-room and library, 
and cam amuse yourself in some way or other. 
Keep the doors locked, however, or Alice may get 
away.” ; 

After their departure [ strolled down to the 
village to order a post-chaise, but the only one 
the Bull Inn boasted was already dispatched to a 
neighboring fair, and 1 was constrained, much 
against my will, to wait until nightfall, A little 
before eight o’clock the porter mapped at the 
locked door of the drawing-room, and apprised 
me of the arrival of the vehicle. My valise was 
already packed and strapped, but I waited until 
he had reached the hall before I began the 
descent. 

** Where is the man who conducted me up-stairs 
ast night?” asked I, as I slipped a trifle in his 
hand, 

** Reading the newspaper down below. 
fetch him, sir?’ 

His footsteps were no sooner heard descending 
the flight of stairs, which led to the servants’ 
rooms, than Alice Broughton glided like a spirit 
across the hall, and was Icst in the black shadows 
of the elms. 

“What war that?” asked the startled post-boy. 
**Tt looked like a ghost.” 

Afier proceeding about one hundred yards I 
ordered him to stop, 

Alice Broughton was standing close to the 
chaise, but before I could dismount to assist her 
she leaped lightly in and sat down between us. 

“Five hundred pounds, Joe, the day I am of 
age, if we catch the mail train at Hartford,” 


Shall I 





Joe lay helplessly back and stared at her as i7 
she was a ghost. 

“Fool!” And seizing the reins and whip she 
lashed the pair of roadsters into a gallop, Long 
before we reached the lodge the massive gates 
were swung back, and we dashed out from the 
heavy shadow of the trees into the moonlight and 
the open road, passing a couple of horsemen in 
scarlet coate, who instantly turned round and 
rode after us. 

““Who’s in that chaise?” ‘thundered Squire 
Broughton, galloping alongside. 

“Your neice,” said Alice, looking him in the 
face, “the daughter of the man you murdered; 
the girl who simulated idiocy to preserve her 
life ; whose fortune you covet, and whose instincts 
you have systematically endeavored to bratalize 
so that her reason might have no chance of 
recovery. Your day has gone by, John Brough- 
ton.” 

Squire Broughton laughed a queer harsh laugh, 
with a ghastly look on his coarse face, as he rode 
right up to the whirling wheel. 

“I'll fire, by ——, if you don’t stop,” he said, 
sharply. 

The gleaming barrel of the pistol was depressed 
athwart my breast upon the stern white face of 
the girl, but the bullet broke my intervening arm 
just as the heavy stock of her whip came down 
upon the Squire’s temple, and smote him from 
his horse. 

“Phil, riding on the other side of the post- 
chaise, poured out a volley of curses, and dis- 
mounted, 

“Right is might, John Broughton,” said she, 
resuming the reins, “ whatever in your devilish 
pride you may have thought. The hand which 
killed my father would have as ruthlessly killed 
me had not God inspired my heart and brain. I 
leave Charnwood Hall an instrument in JIis hands 
to work out your destruction.” 

The next morning we were in London, closeted, 
in spite of my wounded arm, with Lord Hazle- 
wood, and in a little while the dread machinery of 
the law was put in motion. Charnwood Hall, the 
property of Richard Broughton, my heroine’s 
father, in the event of his failing issue, went by 
entail to his brother John. During Richard’s life 
John was a constant visitor at the hall, and when 
death ended a lingering illness, that closely 
resembled consumption, he was constituted by a 
will, which alienated some trifling property not 
belonging to the entail, Alice Broughton’s guar- 
dian. Shortly after he was attacked by a terrible 
epidemic then scourging the south of England, 
and it was during one of its paroxysms that Alice, 
who was a devoted nurse, first became aware of 
the fact that he was her tather’s murderer, 

Before she could recover from the shock of the 
discovery, the same malady smote her faculties 
into delirium, and it was during the progress of a 
slow convalescence that, having the fear of an 
unnatural death before her eyes, she conceived 
the idea of simulating insanity to avoid it. The 
motive for a second murder being destroyed, 
Jobn Broughton, who suspected her prior know- 
ledge of his guilt, and, indeed, believed it to be 
the momentum whicl overthrew her reason, used 
the evil powers of his intellect to vitiate her 
very instincts, knowing that by doing so he would 
lessen the chances of her recovery; but in this 
the great mercy of Providence bafiied him. He 
had allowed no person except himself and son to 
approach her for three years, and what could 
induce him to admit me iato her presence is alone 
known to the Eye that sceth all. 

Squire Broughton shot himself, believing as his 
philosophy taught him that death was merely 
the resumption of original nothingness. 

Alice became of age three months after her 
escape, and her bounty provided Phil with a 
profession, but the difliculties which his ante- 
cedents necessarily threw in his way were too 
much for his strong will, and he sank lower and 
lower until the ward of a hospital reccived him. 

With years I have gained both money and fame, 
and Alice and I grow nearer and dearer.” 


One Morr MamMotrn.—News of the dis 
covery of @ mammoth in tle frozen soil of arctiy 
Siberia has just been received from the Imperisd 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, to the satisfac 
tion of palwonutolozists, who are hv; clul that it will 
afford an opportuvity for a complete and trustworthy 
description of the ancient creature. It was discovered 
in 1864, by a Samoyed, near the Bay of Tas, the eastern 
arm of the Gulf of Obi, embedded in the earth, covered 
with hair, and the skin apparently entize. This state 
of preservation is due to the alrnost perennial frost 
which prevails on the northernmost ccast of Asia, and 
it is to be hoped that partial exposure to the air will not, 
as in a former instance, have occasioned s sudden 
| decomposition. In February of the preset year, the 
| academy above referred to commzssioned a weil-known 

palwontologist, one of their body, to visit the spot, and 

notice its geology, together with every possible par- 

ticular concerning the mammoth. We muy, therefore, 
| hope to have, in due time, a detailed report of the dis 
covery, as well as of the appearance of the animal, and 
should circumstances prove favurabie, of the contents 
ot itsstomach. The subject is more interesting, inus 
much as it involves the guestion of climate since tne 
age when the mammoth roamed along the shores of 
what is now a frozen sea, 








HoLpING ON, TO THE Enp.—Yonng man, 
look wel! to the end. Before beginning look well to 


the end t. which this beginning 1s like y to lead; aud 
when onc. begun have a care until that end has been 
cousumma: «. Let not inter diate successes en- 
| gender a « leasness Which will cause the final accom- 
plishment o1 the whole design to siip through your 
fingers. We have known costly turniture to! . 


@ packed, 
and moved hundreds of miles, and unpacked, without 
a scratch, and ther seriously injured by ..oving it care 
leesly from the box to its piace in the room. Oare had 
done much—a little carelessness at the end undid what 





care had done. So it isin all departments of life. Why 
have we, and why shall we place such entire confidence 
in any truly great man? Decause we know that no in- 
termediate success is able to dis t hie mind and 
blind hiza to the end c: the bn haad, The 
same grasp he put upor it im the oe @ be holds 
untilit waccomplish=d [tis not mere a tness; it 
is uot mere energy, nor simply perseveranec, nor tena 


city, nor talent; but it is all tuese combined im wisdom, 
Continually do we Lear the lameut of men who carried 
their work to the last moment, and then «aw it slip 
| back from t'iem for want of that sustained cure whica 


can only insure the fal) accomplishment of a purpose. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





COLONEL BLOOD 
Stealing the British 
Crown from the 
Tower of London. 
In an illustration, in 

the present number, is 

shown one of the most 
daring attempts of one of 
the most daring of men 

—that of Colonel Thomas 

Blood, in 1670, in the reign 

of Charles II., to steal 

the British Crown, sceptre 
and other regalia, trom 
the Tower of London, and 
turn them to his private 
uses. Blood, as most 
historical readers will re- 
member, was a noted 
** Fifth-Monarchy Man,”’ 
who had been rampant 
beyond all others during 
the Protectorate of Crom- 
well, and who, though 
spared at the Restoration, 
never ceased plotting 
against the Stuarts until 
he perished at last by 
the plague. Shortly be- 
fore the extraordinary 
attempt here recorded, 
the desperado had seized 
the Duke of Ormond in 
the street, carried him 
off, and actually arranged 

a rope to hang him at 

Tyburn, before a rescue 

was accomplished. 

The regalia were, at 
this time, in the care of an 
aged man, named Tal- 
bot Edwards, who was ex- 
hibitor of the jewels, &c., and with whom Blood 
first made acquaintance, disguised ‘‘in a long cloak, 











cassock,and canonical girdle,” with a woman whom | 


he represented as his wife, who accompanied him 
to see the crown and jewels, 
be taken ill, upon which they were conducted into 
the exhibitor’s lodgings, where Mr. Edwards gave 
her a cordial, and treated her otherwise with 
kindness. They thanked him, and parted; and, 
in a few days, the pretended parson again called 
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COLONEL BLOOD STEALING THE CROWN FROM THE TOWER OF LONDON, 


but, recovering, lay quiet. The three villains now 
went deliberately to work: one of them, Parrot, 
put the globe (orb) into his breeches ; Blood con- 
cealed the crown under his cloak; and another 


The lady feigned to | was proceeding to file the sceptre asunder, in 
| order that it might be put into a bag, ‘‘ because 


too long to carry.” 
Thus, they would have succeeded, but for the 


| opportune arrival of young Mr. Edwards, from 
Flanders, 


accompanied by his brother-in-law, 








LORD NELSON’S HAT, SNUFF-BOX AND STOCKINGS, 


with a present of gloves for Mrs. Edwards, in | 


acknowledgment of her civility. The parties then 
became intimate, and Blood proposed a match 
between Edwards’s daughter and a supposed 
nephew of the colonel, whom he represented 
as possessed of £200 or £800a yearinland. It 
was arranged, at Blood’s suggestion, that he 
should bring his nephew, to be introduced to the 
lady, at seven o’clock on the morning of the 9th 
of May, 1671; and he further asked leave to 
bring with him two friends to see the regalia, at 
the above early hour, as they must leave town in 
the forenoon. 

Strype, the antiquary, who received his account 
from the younger Edwards, tells us that “‘at the 
appointed time the old man rose ready to receive 
his guest,and the daughter dressed herself gayly to 
receive her gallant, when, behold, Parson Blood, 
with three men, came to the jewel-house, all armed 
with rapier blades in their canes, and each with a 
dagger and a pair of pistols. Two of his com- 
panions entered with him, and a third staid at the 
door, to watch. Blood told Edwards that they 
would not go up-stairs until his wife came, and 
desired him to show his friends the crown, to 
pass the time. This was agreed to; but no 


sooner had they entered the room where the 
crown was kept, and the door, as usual, been 
shut, than “‘they threw a cloth over the old 
man’s head, and clapt a gag into his mouth.” Thus 


secured, they told him, that, “their resolution 
was to have the crown, the globe, and sceptre ; 
and if he would quietly submit to it, they would 
spare his life, otherwise, he was to expect no 
mercy.” Notwithstanding this threat, Edwards 
made all the noise he could, to be heard above ; 
“they then knocked him down with a wooden 
mallet, which they had brought with them to beat 
together and flatten the crown--and told him if 
yet he would be quiet, they would spare his life, 
but if not, upon his next attempt to discover 
them, they would kill him, and they pointed three 
daggers at his breast”—~and the official account 
states, stabbed him in the belly. Edwards, how- 
ever, persisted in making a noise, when they 


struck him on the head, and he became inscusble, 








Captain Beckman, who proceeded up-stairs to the 
apartments occupied by the Edwardses. Blood 
and his accomplices, thus interrupted, instantly 
decamped with the crown and orb, leaving the 
sceptre, which they had not time to file. Ed- 
wards, now freed from the gag, shouted, “‘ Treas- 
on!” ‘*Murder!” and his daughter rushing 
out into the court, gave the alarm, and cried 
out that the crown was stolen. 

Edwards and Captain Beckman pursued the 
thieves, who reached the draw-bridge ; here the 
warder attempted to stop them, when Blood dis- 
charged «a pistol at him; he fell down, and they 
succeeded in clearing the gates, reached the 
wharf, and were making for St. Katherine’s-gate, 
where horses were ready for them, when they 
were overtaken by Captain Beckman. Blood dis- 
charged his second pistol at the captain’s head, 
but he escaped by stooping, and seized Blood, 
who struggled fiercely; but on the crown being 
wrested from him, in a tone of disappointment, 
he exclaimed : 

“Tt was a galMint attempt, however unsuccess- 
ful, for it was for a crown!” 

A few of the jewels fell from the crown in the 
struggle, but they were recovered and replaced. 
Blood, with Parrot (who had the orb and the moat 
valuable jewel of the a baleas ruby— 
in his pocket), were secured, and lodged in the 
White Tower, and three others of the party were 
subsequently captured. Oddly enough, for some 
whim of the King’s, while hundreds of poor 
fellows were hung for embezzling goods of the 
value of a sixpence, Blood was not hung, but 
pardoned, and had a grant of land worth £500 a year 
made him in Ireland! This may have been con- 
sidered the easiest mode of getting clear of him, 
however ! 








LORD NELSON’S HAT AND OTHER 
MEMORIALS, 
At Greenwich Hospital, 


Horatio NELSON, as is well known by almost all 
readers, remains the hero par excellence of tho 





British nation, and every memorial of him excites 
unbounded interest. Greenwich Hospital, on the 
Thames (referred to last week in our sketch of 
King Charles the Second’s favorite, Nell Gwynne), 
is of course not only the home of British disabled 


seamen, but the repository of a thousand articles | 


of interest in connection with the lives and deeds 
of the great naval heroes, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, Blake, Shovel, 
Hood, Anson, Benbow, and Nelson himself. Per- 
haps none of all those memorials attract more 
attention than the coat and waistcoat worn by | 
Nelson at Trafalgar and showing the bullet-hole | 
of his fatal wound,—and the contents of another | 
glass case, in the Royal Charles ward (which we 
show this week in an illustration) comprising his 
old battered hat (the last he wore), his stockings 
and his snuff-box, made out of a piece of the 
timber of the French ship L’Orient, destroyed by 
him in his great victory at the mouth of the Nile. 








A JAPANESE PALANQUIN. 


A BELLE of the Fifth avenue prefers a butterfly 
brougham and a pair of dashing grays, blood-tits 
with small heads and lustrous eyes, to a palan- 
quin, no doubt. Nevertheless, in Japan, where 
broughams are not among the amenities of life, 
palanquins have their uses and fair patronizers, 
and, on presentation nights, for instance, their 
bearers drive a roaring trade. The attitude of 
the fair Mongolian in our illustration, possibly 
inelegant, and seldom assumed in public by the 
ladies of America, is mightily suggestive of cramp, 
but habit is everything, and she neither feels 
mentally embarrassed nor physically uncomfort- 
able. “Eastern civilization seems incapable of 
advancing beyond a certain point. The use of 
palanquins is immemorial in Japan, and yet, for 
comfort and elegance, they are not to be compared 
with the sedan chairs in vogue a century or 30 
ago, wuen Hanoverian rats first invaded John 
Bull's granary, 
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AN ADVENTURE 
With African Mon- 
keys. 

IRIDESCENT nature, 
warming into luxuriance 
beneath the burning Afri- 
can sun, seems to make 
the valley of the Nile a 
veritable Eden. Helas 
non! the results of the 
original peecadillo of our 
primal mamma are uni- 
versally discoverable, The 
time has , not yet come 
when the lion shall lie 
down with the lamb, and 
the boa gambol with the 
buck. Numberless mon- 
keys and multitudes of 
birds, whose chatter and 
sharp, short cries voice a 
terrestrial paradise in- 
habited by lithe Nubiaus 
and purple-lipped Ghawa- 
zhees, are, although en- 
tertaining to the adven- 
turous savant, the terror 
of the natives. The apes 
are so numerous that no 
surveillance, however act- 
ive, is sufficient to pro- 
tect the paltry crops of 
maize against their auda-~ 
cious kleptomania. Voila, 
an enterprising French- 
man, in our illustration, 
attired & la Turque, who, 
on waking from a morn- 
ing nap in one of those 
vast forests that occur 
at intervals along the 
banks of the bountiful 
Nile, finds himself in a 

colony of monkeys, whose curiosity, no doubt, in- 

spired by his garb and complexion, has overcome 
| all fear, or nearly so, and provoked in him, mean- 
| while, such a mixture of curiosity, vexation, 
amusement and conflicting feelings generally, as 
would be remarkably ludicrous if it did not 
threaten his permanent comfort. 











DOMINIQUE THE ESPADA. 

Few more picturesque figures are to be found, 
than the espada (literally ‘‘ swordsman”) or ma- 
tador, of the Spanish bull-fights, one of whom, in 
| the person of Dominique, the rival of Cuchares in 
celebrity at Madrid, looks at us in one of ovr cur- 
rent illustrations. Though his business is the 
deadly one of striking the death-blow to the tor- 
tured and maddened bull, which demands both 
extraordinary skill and almost superhuman cour- 
age—yet Dominique comes into the ring as neatly 
dressed as if going to a ball, even though he goes 
out dirty, bloody, soiled and draggled. A strange 
people, the Spaniards, altogether, and stranger 
in nothing else than their bull-fights, and their 
bull-fighters, of whom the espada is necessarily 
the leading person. 








Diligencia Adventure in Spain. 


One of the most interesting as well as amusing 
| of late travelers is Mr. Henry Blackburn, author 





graphic of all his descriptions is that of traveling 
by “‘diligencia” (the Spanish stage-coach) from 
Santa Cruz, at the foot of the Sierra Morena, to 
Cordova. Pleasant traveling, one would think, 
both on the score of comfort and that of speed! 
Let us premise that through a blunder in the an- 
nouncements they had twice managed to lose their 
paid-for places in the diligencia, and been obliged 
to remain in a miserable hovel at Santa Cruz; and 
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then let the traveler speak for himself: 
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At five on ‘Thursday 
morning (we left Madrid 
on Monday night) we 
again presented ourselves 
at the “office,” hoping 
that our friends—who 
had not replied to our 
telegram, although we 
had paid for an answer— 
had secured places for 
us. We were assured that 
none had been taken, but 
that, if we liked to sepa- 
rate, seats might possibly 
be found. The case was 
a desperate one ; we could 
not stay another night at 
Santa Cruz, and so we 
paid for five more places. 

There were several dili- 
gences (great lumbering 
conveyances covered with 
mud, of which it would 
be difficult to say whether 
they were dirtier inside 
or out) drawn up in line 
near the railway, in the 
middle of a pond, with 
their gayly caparisoned 
team of mules standing up 
to their knees in water. 
Seats were at last found 
for the ladies of our party 
in the “ interieur” and in 
the ‘‘banquelte” on the 
top; the rest rode where 
they could, one with the 
driver on one diligence, 
and the other with the lug- 
gage on the roof of 
another. 

A Spanish ‘“‘diligencia” 
holds between twenty and 
thirty, people, besides lug- 
gage and merchandise. 
On the jchief high roads 
it is drawn by a team of 
ten or twelve mules, the country being hilly, and | 
the roads heavy. They are harnessed two abreast, 
a boy riding on one of the leaders, and it is on his 
care and the sagacity of the animals that the 
guidance and safety of the vehicle depend. The 
driver holds loosely the reins of the two last, but 
he has little or no power to guide or control the 
movements of the vehicle with such a team, and 
it is only fair to say that he seldom attempts it. 

Each diligence is accompanied by a “‘ mayoral,” 
or conductor, a very important personage, who 
has charge of the whole equipage, and who, with 
his embroidered jacket and gaiters with silver 





DOMLANIQUE Lie LSPADA, 


buttons, his red sash and bright handkerchief 
round his head, is here, there and everywhere 
during the journey; and if, as is generally the 
case, he is a jolly fellow, he is the life of the party. 
He has the important office of assigning the pas- 
sengers their seats, and deciding the time and the 
place where the diligence is to stop. 

There is a coupé, called 4 “ berlina,” holding 
three people ; an “ interietir,” a “ rotonde,” anda 
“ banquette” above, called a “‘ coupé,” with seats 
for three or four. The roof is a sort of warehouse, 
where passengers’ luggage and merchandise ar< 
stowed away, including provisions of all kinds, 
both alive and dead. When all other seats are 
taken, passengers are packed away on the roof, 
and often have an exciting time of it in warding 
off the charges of portmanteaus and boxes as the 
diligence sways from side to side, and when it be- 
comes dark, as may be imagined, the combat 
thickens. 

The pace is generally good, averaging eight 
miles an hour, including hills and short stoppages. 
But the roads are falling into neglect and disuse, 
and in many places between Madrid and Cordova 
the railway has destroyed the old~road without 
leaving any substitute. The theory is, that, as 
there will soon be railway communication, it is 
useless to keep up the roads ; and as it will still be 
years (if ever) before the line is completed, be- 
tween the two the diligence sticks in the mud. 

Accidents happen continually, but they are sel- 
dom serious, and are taken as a matter of course. 
As far as our experience goes, the chances are 
about equal as to whether you arrive at your jour- 





ney’s end without some sort of coniretemps. A 








AN ADVENLUME WITH AFKICAN AP&s, 


common one is this: The diligence is approaching 
a town after a long day, coming down bill at a 
swinging trot, at the rate of about ten miles an 
hour, sometimes even faster, for the Spaniard is 
like the traditional English postboy, who always 
reserved a gallop for the last mile ; the postilion, 
who has perhaps been in the saddle for twenty or 
thirty hours without rest, takes this opportunity 
to doze, or more frequently to drop the reins, and 
concentrate his whole attention upon making a 
new thong to his whip. Suddenly his horse stum- 
bles and Fd ; away rolls the postboy into a ditch 
or down 4n émbankment; down go the mules, 
tumbling over and over one another, and pile up 
in an instant into a dusty, struggiing heap, upon 
the top of which the heavy diligence rolls, and 
there stops, or falls, as sometimes happens, over 
on one side, 

The scene of uproar and confusion that ensues 
can hardly be described. The struggles of the 
mules to extricate themselves, and of the passen- 
gers to get clear of their heels; the shouting and 
yelling of the driver and postboys ; the groans of 
the wounded animals, who are often crusked 
under the diligence ; and the apparently inextri- 
cable confusion of everything, must indeed be 
witnessed to be understood. Sometimes the dili- 
gence has to be unloaded, and some of the mules 
taken out of the team, causing a delay of several 
hours ; but the journey is generally accomplished 
without any more serious mishaps than a stunned 
postboy, or two or three mules left dead on the 
roadside, 

It is very amusing, before it becomes monoton- 
ous, to sit in the coupé, or berlina, and listen to 
the compliments, threats and expostulations in 
turn of the driver (called the “‘moto”), who has 
charge of the team, and who is perpetually jump- 
ing down and running by the side to keep them 
in a trot. Every animal has a name, and answers 
to it; and if the ‘* mayoral” happens to mention 
to the driver in a low tone that “ Brunella,” or 
** Zitella,” or some other delinquent, is not pull- 
ing properly, she immediately begins tugging and 
struggling as if she were doing halt the work of 
the team; “Brunella” probably remembering 
well the penalty for nonfulfillment cf duty, her 
tender driver thinking nothing of getting down 
and picking a handful of the sharpest stones that 
he can find and throwing them at the animal’s 
head. 

At the stages where they change they often get 
into the greatest confusion, and much time is lost. 
Just as you are dozing, or in the middle of the 
night, you become gradually conscious of a sound 
of scuffling, shouting, and swearing, and the free 
use, apparently, of the names of all the saints in 
the calendar, and you wake up to find the nose of a. 
mule rubbing against your window, and that he 
has his fore feet on the body of another lying on 
the ground; and gradually, by the light of a 
lantern, you discover the whole team tied into an 
apparently inéxtricable knot, whilst the excited 
drivers are struggling to get them into line again. 

But to proceed with our journey : We started 
in a long procession through the narrow streets 
of Santa Cruz, the mules sinking to their girths 
in the soft mud. Directly we got out of the town 
we kept up a quick trot, which, soon increasing to 
a gallop, made the overladen diligence swing from 
side to side, and creak and groan in every part. 

The ride over the Sierra Morena was very 
beautiful; the scenery wild and rugged ; with few 
trees and little cultivation until we descended the 
southern slopes. At every few miles we passed 
railway works, which seemed to be making little 
progress; there were iron bridges, arches, and 
buttresses, which foreign contractors had put up 





years ago, standing waiting for the earthworks | 


and embankments to be fitted up, and looking as 
if they would fall before the Spaniards were likely 
to finish them. 

The morning was fine, with a very cold wind, 


and the road being harder as we ascended and 
descended the slopes of the Sierra Morena, we 
rattled along gayly. We had gone about thirty 
miles, and were congratulating ourselves upon at 
last being well on our way, when suddenly some 
one suggested that one of the wheels of our 
diligence ‘‘ looked as if it were coming off.” 

On one side was a wall of rock, on the other a 
deep ravine, and we were at the time going rapidly 
down hill, We shouted to the “ mayoral,” who at 
first pretended not to hear us, butfin a short time 
he called to the driver and postboy, who brought 
the diligence to a stand. We were first in the 


procession, and when we drew up to the side of | 


the road, the other diligences rushed past us at a 
gallop and were soon out of sight. The wheel 
was not coming off, but the tire was off, and the 
wheel was rapidly going to pieces, 

There was a long consultation, but nothing was 
done, and finally the passengers were quietly 
informed that if they would wait a little, “the 
postilion should fetch another wheel.” There 
was, of course, nothing to do but submit, and we 
soon saw the postilion gallop back toward Santa 
Cruz; and the “mayoral,” the driver, and his 
team of mules disappear in another direction, 


The spot where the accident happened was 


desolate, and exposed to 
the wind, but the morn- 
ing being fine, and the 
passengers in good- 
humor, we all strolled 
about on the mountain to 
pass away the time, 
There was no dwelling 
within sight, but after 
walking some distance we 
came to a rude wayside 
hut, with mules stalled at 
one end, and two or three 
people warming them- 
selves at a ‘*brazero” at 
the other, 

It was about ten A.M. 
when the accident oc- 
curred; and as we were 
expecting to have to start 
again at any minute, we 
did not like to wander 
very far. In the middle 
of the day we all clubbed 
together, and shared what 
provisions we happened 


to have brought with 
us. The travelers, who 


were English, American, 
French and Spaniards, 
were all very sociable 
round the fire, and enjoyed 
the novelty of the scene. 
But as evening ap- 
proached and the sun 
went down without any 
sign of our “ mayoral,” it 
looked more _ serious, 
and we began to consider 
whether it would not 
be better to walk to the 
nearest town, to seek shel- 
ter for the night. How- 
ever, in Spain, as-in the 
East, there is very little 
twilight, and we soon 
found ourselves in total 
| darkness; there was no resource but for each 
| passenger to find his way, as best he could, back 
to his own seat in the diligence, and try to go to 
| sleep. 
By seven o’clock we all ‘ turned in,” and strange 
indeed it seemed to be perched up in a diligence 
|in the darkness, on a bleak mountain-side ; the 
only sound the whistling of the wind and the 
pattering of dust and small stones against the 
window-panes. Every one smoked until he went 
to sleep, and the diligence sentjup 4 “ volume’ 
all through the night. Occasionally the moon 
| shone out between passing clouds, and we could 
distinguish our route winding round the mountain 
far below us, in places so very steep and ap. 
parently precipitous, that we all agreed that it 
| would be better to wait for daylight, even if as- 
| sistance came before the morning. We therefore 
resigned ourselves to onr fate, wrapped ourselves 
up as best we could, an. w.ited for the morning. 4 
But in Spain it is difficuit to foresee what will 
happen. At about two o’clock in the morning, 
| when most of us had gone to sleep, we were sud- 
| denly aroused by what appeared to our sleepy 
| senses to be first an earthquake, and then as if 
| the diligence were trying to turn over and rid it- 
self of its burden. Clouds had again obscured 
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the moon, and it was quite dark, and for some 
time we could make out nothing ; but on getting 
down we fonnd our driver and postilion had just 
returned with a wheel, and, with the aid of some 
men they hed brought with them, were endeavor- 
ing to hoist np the diligence with its heavy bur- 
den, in order to fix on the new wheel which the 
boy had just brought, riding all the way from 
Santa Crnz with it hanging round bis neck, with 
his head sticking between the spokes! 

It was of course, impossible to do anything 
without unlvading the diligence, and so, by the 
dim light of one candle in a lantern, all the shiver- 
ing figures had to turn out, and crouch together 
by the road-side, whilst the operation was being 
performed. The wheel fitted and great was the 
shout of rejoicing thereupon. 

In about an hour we were getting up into our 
seats again, when a tremendous noise of scuffling 
of feet and shouting was heard in the darkness 





near us. It turned out that the team of mules 
had started off down the mountain, dragging 
with them the boy who had been placed in charge. 
Then of course there was a grand chase, and they | 
were finally brought back in a desperate state of 

entanglement and confusion. This caused another 

delay of nearly an hour, by which time many of 

us had again gone to sleep, when the signal was 

given to start. With a lurch and a crash (occa- 

sioned by our being pulled off the “jack,” or 

lever, on which the diligence rested whilst the 

wheel was being fitted, tearing it to pieces by 

dragging the vehicle over it, because no one had 

taken the trouble to move it away), we started at 

once into a gallop, several of the animals having 

their legs over the traces, and for three or four 

hours without a halt kept rushing through the | 
darkness ; sometimes jolting against a bank, and | 
“shipping” earth and stones, and swinging from | 
side to side in a manner which would have sent | 
us all out of our seats if we had not been closely 

packed. 

The rain now fell heavily, and we were soon 
plowing through mud and crossing torrents, 
which made the latter part of our progress very 
slow and tedious. As we got further south and 
began to descend, the air became much softer, 
the vegetation altered with the change of climate, 
and aloes und the prickly cactus grew on the 
road-side. We passed one or two towns of no 
great interest, and made our only halt at Bailen— 
@ poor, dull, neglected-looking town, containing, 
it is said, but we can scarcely credit it, about 
10,000 inhabitants—and finally reached Cordova 
on Friday evening ; being four days and nights 
since we had left Madrid, without taking off our 
clothes or entering a decent habitation, The 
other travelers arrived at Cordova on Friday 
morning, not knowing what had detained us, 
and supposing all the while that we were close 
behind. 

We were not yet “ ont of the woods ;” a few days 
afterward we received a letter trom our friends in 
Madrid, requesting us to forward immediately the 
gum of £13, which had been paid for a third set of 
places taken for us soveral days after we had 
telegraphed for them! The dear, good, kind | 
people thought probably, as all Spaniards do, that 
there was no hurry, and put off securing the 
places until—mafiafia ! 








PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING.—Hasty people 
drink the wine of life scalding hot. Death’s the only. 
master who takes his servant without a character. A | 
sour-faced wife fills the tavern. Content’s the mother | 
of good digestion. When Pride and Poverty marry 
together, their children are Want and Crime. Where 
hard work kills ten, idleness killsa hundred men. Folly 
and Pride walk side by side. He that borrows binds 
himself with his neighbor’s rope. He that’s too good 
for good advice, is too good for his neighbor’s company. 
Friends and photographs never flatter. Wisdom’s al- 
ways at home to those who call. A silver téngue and 4 
brazen face cover a heart of steel. The firmest friends 
ask the fewest favors. 


Man has not yet exhausted his ingenuity in 
making animals work for him, and the Ausiralian papers 
speak of a colonist who has put a kangaroo to work. A 
machine is put in motion by the animal “ continually 
springing up. It works at about half-hors: power, and 
turns a -stone, chaff-cutter, bean-mill, turnip- 
cutter, and a washing-machine, and all at the same time. 
The contrivance also liits water separately for irrigating 
the garden.” 

Conversation is golden fruit when suffered 
to grow graduully on the tree of knowledge; but, if 
precipitated by forced and unnatural means, it will in 
the end become vapid, in proportion as it is artificial. 


We have great pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our advertising friends to Mr. 8. R. Niles, of 
Boston, whose talent and integrity recommend him to 
all business men. The imporiance of judicious adver- 
tising renders his agency a great benefit to the com- 
mercial public. 


Swrerenra is rapidly becoming the fashion- 
able Dentifrice of the day, and it richly merits the dis- 
tinction, since it not only cleanses the teeth most 
efficaciously, but imparts a most agreeable fragrance to 
the breath. It also gives a brilliant whiteness to the 
teeth, and is a great preserver of the gums. It also 
preserves the enamel of the teeth, while most other 
preparations corrode and impair it, All ought to 
try it. 


Tur American Leap Pencrt Oo. of New York 
have brought that indispensable article to all artists to 
a high degree of perfection. So extensive is their 
business now, that their immense factory at Hudsou 
City, N. J., is in full work, manufacturing their famous 

cils, All artists who have used them speak in the 

hest terms of their quality. We have tried them, 
and can speak heartily in their favor. Their office is 34 
John street, N. Y., where every description of pencil 
may be obtained. 


Amone the few schemes which we can cor- 
dially endorse is the Grand Festival for the Home and | 
School for the benefit of the destitule and orphan 
children of our brave soldiers, who so nobly gave Chet | 
lives for tireir country. Our readers will find in another 
part of our peper a more detailed account of this praise- 
worthy undertaking, which is peculiarly worthy of 
public support, as there can be no suspicion of any 
fraud in its management, since not on)y is it guaranteed 
by such names as Mrs. General Grant, Mrs. General 
Fremont, Mrs. Daly, and other well-known ladies, buta 
receiving treasurer has been appointed, entirely uncon- 
pected with the management and whose duty is to act 
on behalf of the subscribers. 


Mosicat, Instruments. — One of the most 
signal proofs of the prosperous business of this com- 





mercial metropolis is found in the fact that Mr. Horace 
Waters, whose musical literature has given him aj 


nationa] reputation, has found it necessary to enlarge 
his store, carrying it through to Mercer street, to ac- 
commodate his increasing trade in pianos, melodeons, 
and cabinet organs. These rooms are neatly fitted up 
and filled with elegant instruments of all forms and 
sizes, and every phase of price; and those who desire 
to purchase new or second-hand instruments, or to bire 
them, can be accommodated on the most favorable 
terms. Persons of moderate means can purchase instru- 
ments by paying monthly installments. So great has 
been the increase of Mr. Waters’s trade that he has 
been compelled to sell out his sheet music and book 
department. His “Sabbath-School Bell” has attained 
a circulation of 1,035,000 copies. Mr. Charles M. Tre- 
maine, for many years in charge of the music depart- 
ment, is the fortunate purchaser of the music and 
musical literature of this celebrated establishment. 
481 Broadway is really one ot the grandest musical 
establishments in the United States, and those who 
visit New York should not fail to drop in and see it. 
The Waters Piano ranks with the best manufactured 
in America,—The Independent, N. Y. 


An Aged Nadir, high in authority in 
the court of Ahmet Pasha, extended many kindnesses 
to me during my sojourn in Egypt, among others that 
of procuring the attendance of the Court Hakim, or 
Physician, during my serious illness, This old man 








| (c:meeiving a great affection for me) invited me to ac- 


company him upon a visit to the village of Kossier. I 
gladly accepted. While crossing the Desert of Kossier, 
and during a nalt at the well of Egheiba, this venerable 
Hakim, deep in the mysteries of Oriental science. in- 
formed me that the very singular plant which I had 
noticed growing in places over the oases, was an infalli- 
ble remedy for that most harrassing of all diseases, 
known in our country as the Piles. ‘ Never,” said he, 
**have I known it to fail to effect a permanent cure of 
that troublesome disease, of whatever form.” Having 
been afflicted with the most aggravated type of this 
complaint for more than fifteen years, I immediately 
gathered a quantity of the plant, which, under his direc- 
tion, I careiully prepared, and, to my unspeakable joy, 
found immediate relief from its application, and trom 
that time to the present day have never felt any of its 
symptoms, 

Iam growing old now; my friends by hundreds have 
been cured of this disease in all its stages and every 
form, without money aud without price, and it is at 
their earnest solicitation, and my desire to do good, 
that I now place it before the public. I have yet a con- 
siderable quantity of the plant remaining trom the large 
amount I brought with me; and to those who will send 
me two dollars, sufficient to defray the expenses of this 
advertisement and the preparation of the herb, I will 
return an adequate quantity to effect a permanent cure. 

To prevent bad men making use of this for purposes 
of speculation, I would in‘orm all who are afflicted that 
this plant can only be obtained in this country by direct 
appl cation to me. 

THOMAS L. CASTLETON, 
131 Amity street, New York. 


B Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral—The world’s great 





remedy tor Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and all affec- i 


tions of the Lungs and Throat. 








New Patent, May, 1866.—The most efii- 
cient, comfertable and secure Truss in the World is 
the DOUBLE LEVER SELF-ADJUSTING NATIONAL 
TRUSS, constructed upon an entire new plan, and the 
only perfect one everinvented. Forfurther particulars, 
call on or address the 





179 BROADWAY (up-stairs) NEW YORK. 





Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Museum, Menagerie and Drama. On exhibition, at all 
hours, the ENTIRE VAN AMBURGH COLLECTION of 
living WILD ANIMALS, consisting of Elephants, Double 
Humped Bactrian Camel, Royal Bengal Tiger, White 
Himalaya Mountain Bear, Silver-Striped Hyena, Lions, 
Tigers, Leopards, Bears, Wolves, Sacred Cattle, Tapir, 
Panthers, Zebra, Ibex, Performing Mules, Ostrich, 
Deer, Pelicans, Monkeys, etc., and over 200 Australian 
Birds. Performances every morning at 11 o’clock, 
without extra charge, inthe NEW AND MAGNIFICENT 
ARENA of the wonderful PERFORMING ELEPHANT, 
JENNY LIND, introduced by PROFESSOR HALL. 
MONS. DAVIS, the Lion King, will ENTER THE DEN 
OF WILD ANIMALS. The modern Grimaldi, JOHN 
FOSTER, will introduce the WONDERFULLY EDU- 
CATED MULES; the TRICK PONLES and PER!'ORM- 
ING MONKEYS will also delight with their exhibition. 
The Animals will be fed in presence of visitors at 12 
o’clock, noon. Afternoon at 2—Evening at 7%, will be 
acted Tobin’s great Comedy of THE HONEYMOON. 
The Infant Puenomenon, MISS EMMA FOSTER, aged 
five years, in her astonishing Scotch Dance; Dances by 
MISS EMMA SHELL and GEN. GRANT, Jr. Gordon 
Cumming Collection. The greatest living curiosity 
ever exhibited, JOHN TOLLETT, THE IRISH FAT 
BOY, aged sixteen years, weighs 526 poumds; Mammoth 
Fat Man, Weighing 615 pounds; Giant and Giantess, 
each over eight feet high; Two Dwarfs, Circassian Girl, 
Cosmoramas, Learped Seal, Happy Family, Grand 
Aquaria, Wax Fig @¥s, and 200,000 other Curiosities. 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 











“The Metropolitan Linguistic Institute, 
AT SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 


No. 820 Broadway, near Twelfth St., 


is an establishment of the highest classical order and 
respectability, where French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are rapidly taught through H. ©. Arymar’s 
Analytica) and Synomic Method. 


TERMS: 

Per Year, of 100 Lessons........... Sosbdocs $40 

Per Term of 20 Lessons............. 

Private Lessons of half an hour each....... 1 

Private Classes of three, for one hour...... 2 
tf 





Holloway’s Ointment: — Limbs are often 
crippled by the maltreatment of wounds and fractures. 
The first and only dressing in such cases should be this 
wondertul resuscitator of native power, 








A Tale’of Thrilling Interest.—Read the 
GAMBLER’S WIFE; on, E EVENT OF A CHRIST- 
MAS EVE. Published in Franx Lestie’s Cunistmas 
PICTORIAL. 





$1,500 


eae $250 a month, Male and Fe- 

male, to sell the GENUINE COMMON SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $20. Every 

machine warranted 5 years. For particulars address 

H. H. REGISTER & CO., 68 Broadway, Room No. 3. 
681-4 


Everybody should read the new Ro- 
mance in Frank Lesiie’s Bupert or Fun, “THE 
WINDFALL AND THE WIDOW,” with Illustrations 
by Mullen. 


Per Year peid by Shaw 
& CLARK, bi deford, Me., or Chi- 
572-84 








$10 A DAY 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our CELEBRATED 
NOVELTY PACKETS, splendid Steel Engravings, 
Watches, and Jewelry. Enormous Profits and valuable 
Premiums offered. Send for Circular containing full 


particulars, 
HASKINS & CO., 


36 Beekman street, N. Y. 








Old Dr. John Salisbury’s Vogetable 
REMEDY FOR THE PILES. A sure cure. ill cure 
nine cases out o! ten (warranted). Can give thousands 
of testimonials throughout New England. One Bottle 
will cure cases of twenty-five years’ standing. Sent, 
securely packed, by mail for $3. Address DR. ALEX. 
SALISBURY, Providence, R. I. 582-4 


100,000 
ATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, FORKS, 
NAPKIN RINGS, &c., &€., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular containing full list and particu- 
lars, also terms to ents, which we want in every 
town and county. J. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broad- 
way, New York. tf 











NOW READY, 
Frank Leslie’s 
CHRISTMAS PICTORIAL, 
With over 100 Illustrations. 


Full of capital Stories and reading matter. Price 15 
cents. For sale at News Dealers’. 








Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 


Parlor Magic, 
Games, 
&o, 


With No. 4, is given, gratis, a large and splendid 
Engraving of Wayne’s ASSAULT ON STONY POINT, 
23 by 33 inches, 

The great success of Frank L&siie’s CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND, which was only intended for children of tender 
years, has determined the publisher to enlarge his 
original design, and produce a paper which takes the 
entire range of our youthtul classes, 

To carry out this design, the publisher has ENLARG- 
ED FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 
to SIXTEEN PAGES, of three columns each, making 
forty-eight columns of the most varied reading ever 
issued, Every number will be embellished with beauti- 
ful Dlustrations. 

It is published every Monday, and sold by all News 
Dealers. 

Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 









1 Copy, six months . ° e $1 25 

1 Copy, a year. ‘ ° ° 2 50 

3 Copies, “ . ° . ° 6 50 

5 Copies, “ . . ‘ ‘ 10 00 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 


sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Or FRANK 
L&sLiz’s CHIMNEY CORNER {or one year. 
Inducements to the Young. 
The publisher of FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY offers the following prizes for the 
largest Clubs of new subscribers of $2 50 each: 


For the largest Club. ° $300 in cash, 
For the next largest Club ° $200 “ 
For the third largest Club $100 “ 


For every Club of 100, a Large Tool Cheat, or Sewing 
Machine, 

For every Ciub of 80, a best Set of Croquet, 

For every Club of 70, 4 handsome Silk Dress, 

For every Club of 60, a Set of Chemical Apparatus for 
Experiments. 

For every Ciub of 59, a Parlor Croquet, or an Elegant 

lock. 


For every Club of 40, a handsome Silver Watch. 
For every Club of 30, a Stereoscopic Machize with 
Views. 
For every Club of 25, a Microscope or Magic Lantern. 
For every Club of 15, a Pair of Skates tor Pond or 
Parlor. 
For every Club of 10, a Family Gem Sewing Machine. 
For eve;y Club of 7, one of Sebring’s Parlor Base-Ball 
Fields, a new indoor game. 
Clubs of subscribers for six months will be entitled 
to the prizes equally with subscribers for a year, on 


sending the same amount of money. 
Shouid any of the persons drawing prizes desire them 
to be changed for other articles, tneir wishes can be 


fulfilied by communicating with the publisher, or the 
value will be given either in money or in the goods they 
prefer. In this case it would be better to address the 
publisher, naming the article they want, when 
such persons will be informed what size club they must 
send to obtain the required prize. 

The last list must be sent by the 1st of February, on 
which day the prizes will be announced, and the goods 
sent and cash paid on the 28th of the same month. 

In order to assist those who are desirous of gaining 
these valuable prizes, the publisher is willing to accept 
the subscriptions as they are received, which will en- 
title the parties whose names accompany the subscrip- 
tion to receive the paper immediately. These names 
will be carried to the account of the party forming the 
Club, and wil! necessarily facilitate their exertions. On 
the 1st of February a line will be drawn, and they will re- 
ceive the prize awarded to the number they have fur- 
nished, This will be a material inducement to their 
friends to subscribe, as the advantage will be imme- 
diate, and not prospective. 

This is an excellent opportunity of testing the busi- 





ness capacity of the young, and parents and guardians 
might gain an insight into their natures, and foster 
habits of enterprise, tact and thrift. 

N.B. As the Boys’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY is electro- 
typed, all the back numbers can be obtained at any 


time. 
Subscriptions should be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl St, N. ¥. 


AND A WATCH FREE! 





The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE’ 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank LzEsiie’s Curwynry 
CoRNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be ey to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind'is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cammey Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science andart; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cuommnery CorneEs, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Thus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 


Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents EAcH NuMBER. 


One copy, three months..........0.+.+++0+++-$1 00 
GS GENT, GEE MITES cece ccccseccecsscccecee B&D 
CRS CORT, GRO FONP 000 cccccccescsoccoseces ++. 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEEP. ccc cccccccccce erevessccccoceces ° 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 





WEEE sc ccccccccee eoresesdeceooccccccce BD OD 
Six copies, one year...... cccce seeseee 20 00 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 





and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year..........esceseee 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
FRANK LESLIEe’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes will be given: 
For Clubs of Eighty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlar Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Fifteen Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Ten Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
any address. 


PRINCE'S IMPROVED PROTEAN 





Fountain’Pen 


Once filling, writes 12 hours. Agents wanted. Call, or 
send stamp tor circular to JOHN 8S, PURDY, 212 





Broadway, cor. Fulton St., N. Y¥. eowtf 





‘ This is no Humbug! 

y sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, heigh 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by p ~K, ma 
@ correct —— of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 


TON, P.O. Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 583-6 





Young Men, Only.—wWe will send 

you some- 
thing very interesting. — You all want it. 

free. BERRY & 00., Ann Arbor, Mich. _ 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


RIGHT AND LEFT, 
BY MRS. ©. J. NEWBY. 


Price 50 cents. Also new editions of the following, by 
the same author: KATE KENNEDY, COMMON SENSE, 
TRODDEN DOWN, WONDROUS STRANGE. Price 
a a each. Mailed, free of postage, on receipt of 
F, A. BRADY, Publisher, No. 22 Ann St., N. Y. 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to ba the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash. 
ing, perfectly, in two 
hours. 

The Wringer is the 
strongest made. 

, MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 
J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt strect, New 
York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 


AVONINE |} 


A CONCENTRATED SOAP for Family, 

Laundry and Hotel use, Half the Soap and 

half the Labor, and your Clothes are Cleaner, 
Brighter and Sweeter—a result magical as pleasing and 
satisfactory. SAVONINE will not run the most delicate 
color, proving it cannot injure the most delicaie fiber 
The cost so small, the result so great, that the poorest 
housekeeper, when familiar with its value, will call it 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY! 
Now manufactured in this country by the 
GLAMORGAN SOAP COMPANY. 

Agency Salesroom, No. 70 TRINITY PLACE, 

N.Y. N.B.—Sold everywhere, in boxes of 
61 for $1 50. 583-6 


ARRANDALE & Co., 


162 Broadway, N. Y., are offering over $1,000,000 worth 
of Dry Goods, in Dresses, Pants and Coat Patterns, Bal- 
moral Skirts, etc., together with a large assortment of 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, Silverware and Fancy Goods, 
atauniform price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very 
liberal terms to agents. 

Send 25 cents fora Certificate, which will show you 
what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR, and to those 
who desire it, we will send our terms to agents, 

New York, Oct., 1866, 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, _ 
87 and &9 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 





Btill continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





IMPROVED 


SEWING 
MACHINE 


$ $9 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 18, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CrimprnG attachment; is NOISELEss in operation, 
sews wilh DouBLE oR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made, Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Stare Farrs, and received the 
Fouuu Approval of Att the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. The ONLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that bas received a Premium. 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie's. 


“Tt sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. Y. Independent. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”— 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








az Something New. “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Tih street, 
Philadelphia. tf 





*¢ Divination.”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who desire to learn the future, should read this 
book. It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with 
hundreds of wrinkles never beiore published, of 
making money honestly. Sent, by mail, for 26 cents. 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadeiphia, tf 





*6Psychomancy.”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit, It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

tf ° 





A pleasant book for Railroad Traveling and the 
Fireside. 


FUN FOR THE MILLION 


64 pages large folio, 150 Comic Illustrations, with hand- 
some cover. Price, 25 cents. 


AMERICAN NEWS CO., Wholesaie Agents. 








How to Enlarge and Beautify the 
FORM without the use of Padding or Elevators, Guide 
to Beauty and other important information for ladies 
will be found in the “ BOOK OF MYSTERIES.” Sent, 
securely sealed, on receipt of 25 cents, by the EMPIRE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 14 Ann 8t., N. Y. 577-89 


The Railroad and the Fireside. 
AN AGREZAELE COMPANION. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRit 156 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Lntertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ ReaGotio, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL Gret or Mexico,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 





S@@”6CFRANKE LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS will 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE£’S 
NEW MONTHLY. 

Aa” All subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N, ¥, 





| ANew Way to Make Money-.—Send 
| 50 cents tor two Goiden Envelopes, sure to draw a prize 

and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Address 
| MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
| New York City. tf 


‘KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
bulistic Clairvoyant, 





of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarantees to produce a ect and life-like picture of 
the future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, traits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials 
number can assert. stating place of birth, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 671-83 











For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of , Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 


MOTH AND FRECELES. 
Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. ¥Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 


$1560 > Mozt 


Agents Wanted, to Sell Brown’s Glass= 
CLEANING POLISH (Patented), for Windows, Mirrors, 
Gold and Silver-plated Ware, Tin, &c. Large profits to 
agents. Full particulars sent free. O. M. BROWN, 74 
Bleecker street, N. Y. 











New Busi fi 
B. SHAW, Aurea Me. 
572-84 








NOTICE.-On receipt of $1 50, I will send, post- 

paid, by return mail, a beautiful Photograph Album, 

finely bound, holding 24 pictures; holding 5v pictures, 

ey Address A. 8. WILSON, P. O. Box 407, Hudson, 
. X 581-4 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or iips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
HUNT & PERFUMERS 


servation. es . 
tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





100 Photogra hs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 som. wy ry of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 centa. Address 

580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


Official Drawing of August 18th, 1866, 
No. 23627........+-GPOW........+-$100,000 


NO. 27208. .cessecee “* sevesccese 50,000 
NO. QB29..cceccces “ ssceccccee 26,000 
NO. 23SA..cccecees “ eeeeseeees 10,000 
NO. 16418...cccccee “ sececceces 5,000 
NO. B09T0....000004 “ seseeeeess 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information farnished. 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gol 


silver, 
TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


hest 
and 





$00 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 36 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





Good Books sent by return mail.— 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship 

e Easy, 15 cta.—Housekeeper’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 
How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Knowlson’s 
Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 
Magician, 30 cta.—Parlor Theatricals, 30 cte.—Parlor 
Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 
Games, 30 cta.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
cta.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune Teller, 50 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 573-85 


NOW READY—THIRD EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 

With Over Sixty lllustrations, 
And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


NOW READY—SIXTH EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 


Comic Almanac 


With Eighty lllustrations. 
Thirty-Two Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 
Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
ladies. 





Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents, 








Remember the Little Ones! 
THE 
DESTITUTE AND ORPHAN CHILDREN 


COUNTRY’S DEFENDERS. 





Grand Charitable Fair and Presentation Festival 


IN AID OF THE 


Home and School for the Maintenance and Education of the 
Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors. 





AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


This Home anv ScHOOL was chartered in the year 1862 for the objects above set forth. Applicants are received 
from all the States in the Union. Its sphere of usefulness is constentiy increasing, the c)ildren now numbering 
over 120; and daily are the requests for the shelter and care of equally deserving ones denied, solely for want of 
room to accommodate them. The old and unsuitable building (on Fifty-eighth street, New York), now occupied 
must be removed for the erection of such a Home as necessity demands; and this is made upon the public 
with a firm belief that the patriotism and genrosity of the American people will nobly respond to the wants of 
the little ones, and that a suiiable edifice will be erected, through the means of this Fair and Festival, which shall 
stand, in the cause of humanity, as a fitting rebuke to the trite assertion that ‘‘ Republics are ungrateful;” and 
which shall, in affording an asylum to our country’s children, also be an ornament among her institutions, 





New York, October 1, 1866. 

We, the Officers and Managers of the “Home and School” for the Education and Maintenance of the Desti- 
tute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, earnestly solicit the sympathy and co-operation in our FAIR AND 
GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL of all who desire with us to see the “Home and School” enabled to 
receive and care for all needy ones who seek its shelter and protection. 
Mrs. General UtysseEs 8S. GRANT, President. Mrs. Hervey G. Law, Manager. 

. CHARLES P. Daty, Acting President. Mrs. J. J. VAN DALsEM, Manager, 
Mrs. Major-General J. C. FREMonT, 1st Vice-President. Mrs. W. GERMOND. 
Mrs. RoBERT ForsTER, 2d Vice-President. | Mrs. JAMES GILLIES, 





Mrs, JoHuN 8S. VooRHIES, Treasurer. Mrs. C, MAILLER. 
Mrs, Davip Hoyt, Secretary. 
Mrs. Wrui1aM 8, HItiyeER, Corresponding Secretary. ‘ 


Mrs. WM. MarILier. 
Mrs. HENRY BaTJER. 





New Yorg, October 1, 1866. 
The undersigned, desiring to express our sympathy and unite our efforts with the ‘Hom and School” for 
the Education and Maintenance of the Destitute Chiidren of our Soldiers and Sailors, located in the city of New 
York, do most cheerfully co-operate with the ladies composing the Officers and Managers of that Iustitution asa 
Supervisory Committce in the:r approaching ‘‘ FAIR AND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL.” 
Major-General Van VLIET. Major-Gener:] James F. Hatt. 
Major-General Francis C. Bartow. Judve Chas, P. Daty, Ch’n of Comwittee, 
Brigadier-General Joan COCHRANE. Joun H. Wurre. 
Brigadier-General W1mLL1AM HALL, G. P. B. Horr. 
Brigadier-General Rusu C. HAWKINS. i J. H. PULEsTon, 





The following Card will be appreciated by the public, as it receives the thanks of the Institution: 
** To the Managing Dirvctors of the Festival : 

“‘Sympathizing with your object, I take pleasure in tendering you, gratuitously, my professional services on 
the occasion of your Festival. THEODORE THoxas.” 





The FAIR will OPEN on the 10th of December, and continue two weeks, at the PUBLIC HALL, corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York. To be concluded by the 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, 


TO BE HELD AT 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY EVENING, December 22, 


Under the musical direction of THEODORE THOMAS, Esq., on which occasion a Committee will be chosen by 
the audience to award 


$100,000 IN PRESENTS, 


In such lawful manner as they may determine. For the Festiva! there will be issued 


200,000 Tickets at $1 each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to each Ticket-holder. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE AWARDED 


D Dees Oh aa Bias GI iis inns 6 6 0 0 0 600.6 8666065606900. 00806 bo bei cs cvessecccicaceseciees $16,000. 
1 Splendid Country Residence in Westchester Connty, near New York € ty..... ce cece cecececeeeceeees 12,000 
1 Corner House and Lot, Avenue E, Jamaica, N. ¥......cccccc cc ccccccccccccccccccceccsscecesccececece 4,000 
5 Bae GE TO0 MAilitinm Che BATE, 000 o ccccccssscocccde cccescecccccesosesecccdocccesesess coeeeces 3,100 
ee EG, Te dca whe 16 ecb edhe G0 soos 44600600000 5566008006400000060N0sIN 00s 0860Rds $000 
1 Carriage, Horses, and Harness (Complete).......ceecccccsecccccccceccccenccccceccveseccesscscuseses 2,500 


ee Tg | PPPPEPPTTTTOR TTT TCET ITE TTIRT SET EL EET LT ELT ie ere rerrirrrr rrr rire ere 1,560 






See ae es Gee GE BOW TORE, SL, GO0 COM... ccc n cc cvsvecsesvcesevccsescesecevsces us cceescessoes 4,500 

1 et of DinmnonGs (Ming, Ber Rings and Pin). ... 2.20600 ssccccccscccccccccsccsccccccccccsvecceeccccens 1,000 

1 Pakd-ep Polley Of Life Umaurance FOF. oo. 2.2.5. ccesecssececcsccccscscccccccecccvccccescccceccecesene 5,900 

1 Ellie’s Patent Hot-Water Apparatus tor Heating Dweiir: 1.0090 

1 Oil Painting of General U. 8. Grant........... saSn uss OD 0NRH00 5508600 65000000 0044050000000080 0652 250 

15 Gents’ fine Gold Lever Watches, @ $200..... 3,00 

15 Ladies’ fine Gold Lever Watches, @ $122 1,875 

1 t Ist Premium “ Empire’? Sewing Mach eens 150 

20 Silver-plated Tea Sets, @ $75..... oonedee SS EE ee Te eT ee Tr ee 1,500 

100 Celebrated “‘ Empire ” Sewing Machines, now on exhibition at their Warerooms, 616 Becaiway...... 7,200 

100 Copies (2 vole. each), being a complete Lilustrated History of the War, by Mrs. Aun s. Siephous. 7,100 

SID Geee PUR, DOME GRE Tee Ve THUS, © OG ooo cs ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces ceccvesccesoce 1,500 

600 Table and Tea-Spoons and Napkin Rings, @ $5..........ccccceccsces socccccccsscccee seesccsececes 2,500 

1,000 Call Bells and Plated Fruit Krives, @ $3..........cccececccecceeeceecececceetacssecessesececssseese 3,000 
The balance to consist of the following articles, viz.: Musical Invtrnments, Parlor and Office Furniture, 
Writing-Cases, Ladies’ Work-Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid Gloves, Puotographic Albums, Breast Pins and 
Finger Rings, Gents’ Fob Chain, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera-Glasses, Black Wainut Picture Frames, 
Gentlemen’s Fashionable Silk Huts, Ladies’ Newest Style Dress Hats, American Embiem Cards for Parlor 
Amusement, ——- and Card Photographs of Distinguished Personages, Ladies’ and Gents’ hiding- 

Whips, Buffalo Robes, Ladies’ Mink Furs, Genis’ Fur Collars and Gloves, &:., &c., amouuting to......... 24,225 


Making in the aggregate 200,000 Presents, Valued at..........0.cccceeeeeceeeeces Seeceece $100,000 


THEODORE THOMAS, Eeq., 


The talented Musical Director, promises a most delightful treat in the Orchestral and Vocal Exercises for the occa- 
sion, no less than forty performers being already engaged, and nothing will be spared to make this the finest 
Musical Festival ever given in the United States. 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKBTS. 


The Tickets will be supplied to all Booksellers, Druggists, Music Dealers, Hotel Keepers, &c., where they can 
be obtained at One Dollar each, or in quantities at the Club Rates. Subscription Lists are now ready for Soidiers 
and others (male and female) who sympathize with our object, to obtain orders for the Tickets. Circulars, giving 
full directions and terms to Avents will be mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 

Orders may be sent direct to us, inclosing the money, trom $1 to $25, in a regisiered letter at our risk, with 
stamp tor return postage. Larger amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express, at the tollowing 


CLUB RATES: 
6 Tickets to ome address... .. 1... 6. seececeeecees 50; 40 Tickets to ome address..............csee0-. $35 00 








10 Tickets to one address............ 900 | 50 Tickets to one address...............00005 . 43 60 
20 Tickets to one address..........++- 50 | 100 Tickets to ome address... .........cecececevees 85 WO 
80 Tickets to one address..........+.eeeeeeeeeeee 26 25 | 


Address al] orders and communications to 
THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors; 
_or to 616 Broadway, New York. 
N. H. DAVIS, General Agent for the Home and School, 


SPECIAL NOTICES: 
We take pleasure in acknowledging, on behalf of the Home and School, the liberal donation of $500 made by 
the Empire Sewing Machine Compauy, of No. 616 Broadway, New York. 
Editors are invited to notice this Charitable Fair and Festival, and to lend such aid as their sympathy and 


benevolence sugzests. ; 
Contributions and Donations for the Fair will be received and gratefully acknowledged at our office, 616 


7 THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors. 
616 Broadway, New York. 





—— 


oo 


[Dzc. 1, 1866. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











Our Young Folks 





Parents, please read and heed what the Home Journal 
says: ‘This delightful juvenile is every day increasing 
in favor with its readers; and every month seems to add 
to its attractiveness, The February number is a gem, 
and should gladden the eyes of every boy and girlin 
the country.” 

We have hundreds of such testimonials to OUR YOUNG 
Fouixs from leading Clergymen of all denominations, 
Educators, and the Press. Trerms: Two Dollars a year; 
Large Discount to Clubs: Single or Specimen Numbers, 
20 cents. 





ad a 
Every Saturd 
Presents translations of some of the most valuable and 
attractive articles that appear in the French Periodicals 
which are unstirpassed in their special excellences. 
The best papers from the world-renowned Revue des deux 
Mondes, from L’Evinement, Le Soleil, L’ Opinion Na- 
tionale, from EpMoND ABOUT, ALEXANDRE Dumas, PauL 
FEVAL, and similar other Periodicals and Authors, are 
promptly reproduced in Every SATURDAY. TERMS: 
Single Numbers, 10 cents; $5 a yea: 


r. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 








°o 
A Very Popular and Handsome Subscription Book. 
100,000 Copies of this National Work 


CAN BE 
SOLD IN ONE YEAR. 
Every Household should possess a copy of the Domestc 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON 
DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
At the low price of $5.00. 


Containing Twenty-five splendid Steel-plate Portraits of 
the Noted Beauties of the Revolutionary Period, 
engraved from orginal Paintings by Wollaston, 
Copley, Gainsborough, Stuart, Trumbull, 
Malbone, and other contemporary 
painters. The work is entitled 


The Republican Court; 


By, 
American Society in the Days of Washington. 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
In one volume, Royal 8vo., containing 481 pages. 


The design of the “* Republican Court’ is to give an 
interesting and faithful view of the ‘‘ Private and Social 
Life of this Country in the Days of Washington.” Re- 
terring as briefly as possible to political affairs, it intro- 
daces the great characters of that illustrious age in 
their personal conmections—in the parlor, ball-room, 
the theatre—in anecdotes, descriptions and details 
of every day experience. It embraces particular narra- 
tives of President Washington’s celebrated Tour through 
the Eastern States, with all its festivities, parades, &c., 
and of the subsequent Tour through the Southern 
States, with the imposing and enthusiastic reception in 
Charleston, Augusta, &c. 5 

4a” Agents wanted throughout the country. Liberal 
terms and exclusive territory given. Bound Prospec- 
tuses, with ruled paper for Subscribers’ Names, and 
showing sample of binding, supplied to agents for $1.50. 
Apply at once to 

D. APPLETON & CO., 


° 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 


Whiskers.—We warrant a heavy 
Beard in five weeks to those who uze Ruseell’s 
Italian Conrpound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. RUSSELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y. 573-850 


















































For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 

the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 
BSINOCHROMATICS. 

Agents Wanted. $5 per day clear profit in selling, 
manufacturing, or teaching; Business easy and light— 
any one can doit. Instructions sent free on receipt of 
three cent stamp. Address A. THOMAS & CO., 264 
Washington street, Brooklyn, New York. 580-30 


EAGLE GAS HEATING STOVE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG, CO., 
636 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


tfo 

Boots, Shoes and Gaiters, at Hunt's, 
No. 430 Bruadway. Largest, cheapest, and best assort- 
ment of custom-made work in the city. Also, made to 


order, at short notice. French boots and gaiters of 
Gan’s Paris make. tfo 








SNDELL’S INDIAN CORN CURE. 
Is warranted to cure the worst forms of corns perman- 
ently. No knife or poisonous drug used. Cure for six 
corns sent post free for $1 20. Address JAS. SNELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y. 582-30 





rs MUSICAL BOXES 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
i > pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
up-stairs), New York. Musical-Boxes repaired. 


555-5870 


WHEELER & WI.SON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUi 


{LOCK STITCH! 
SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadway; Now York. © 















oe a nD 
TO tT a 


a & 


URLS ANE: 


A PHENOMENON-—CAN IT BE POSSIBLE? 
“ Dancee, baby didee—there then, baby Greeley, he sall go to Congress, and his old big bruder Benneit 


sall take him.” 





AN ASSORTED CASE OF FINE 
WINES, &c., $15,, 


Containing one dozen, viz., 2 Bottles Champagne, 1 
Brandy, 2 Bourbon, 3 Port, 3 Sherry, 1 Gin. All choice 
Brands. Packages assorted to order at equally low rates, 
Sq All orders receive careful atiention. 
O’CONNOR & CO., Wine Merchants, 
tfo 54 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


SURE PILE CURE. 


DR. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
for the Radical Cure of Piles, Prolapsus, 
etc., without an operation or medicine, 
! relieves the worst case in five minutes, and 
: p> has never failed to effect a permanent cure. 

rT-}Send for circular. Sold by Druggists gener- 
Wr jets: Discount to dealers. Agents wanted 
Wi everywhere. S«nt by mail on receipt of $4. 
J. B. ROMAINE, Manager, 575 Broadway, New York. 

° 










To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsumMPTIow, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desir it he will senda 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, fc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may prove ablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 
580-20 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 





The Ztna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
° Manufacturers, 84 Bowery, N. Y. 


Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOR, to develop the 
natural beauty of the form op physiological principles. 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for 
Circular. MADAME JUMEL’S Wrinkle Obliterator. 
Sold by Druggisis. 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
e best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 








Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
° 505 Broadway, New York, 





IMOT T'S CHEMICAL 


POMADE 





The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 


Holiday Presents. Portak 
& Son, Meérschaum Manufacturers, 
692 Broadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 
® Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $5 upward. 





The Atmospheric Lamp. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. NO CHIMNEY. 


Gives double the light of a chimney lamp, and con- 
sumes less oil. This is no humbug pateut’burner affair, 
but a lamp peculiar to itself, and the only one ever 
invented that will produce a pure white flame from 
common kerosene or coal oil. 

H. DANFORD, 
rT) Salesroom, No. 2 Cortland st., New York, 


A FOR 


COUGHS, 


COLDS, &c., 


USE 


DAVIS'S 
PAIN-KILLER. 


THH BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
THREE of different powers tor $1. Address 

o F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





” The “Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Stitch—For 
Families and Manutacturer.—-They are world-renowned. 
The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. Y. 572-6230 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place, W., 


LONDON. 


This Establishment, the largest and handsomest in 
England, is situate in the very midst of the most 
fashionable quarter of the West End, in close proximity 
to the various parks, places ot amusement, and most 
celebrated business streets. It cost over Two Millions 
of Dollars, and is conducted on the French and English 
systems, with a 


TABLE D’°HOTE, 
at a fixed price, and a stated hour. 
Its present Manager is 


COLONEL JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
Formerly of the Brevoort House and New York Hotel, 

and latterly of the Commissariat Department, United 

States Army tfo 





ALL WANTING FARMS. 
GOOD FARM AND WELL-PROVED FRUIT LANDS. 


Beautiful and ‘ 
increased nine thousand people in 


iving settlement cf VINELAND, thirty miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Population 
wur years. Good society, Schools, and Church 


; 1,000 Orchards planted. 


Price, $35 per acre, pryable in four years. Village Lots for business and maxufacturers aleo forsale. Climate 


mild—per/ectly icalthy—soil highly fertile. Improved Places also for Sale. Address 
CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprictor, Vineland, New Jersey. 
Parers Containing information sentfree. From Report of SoLon Roprnsos, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune: 
“It is one of the mort extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suilable condition for pleasant farming 
that we know of this side of the Western prairies. 582-90 








| Swietenia. | 


Gives a brilliancy and lustre to the Teeth and Gums, a 
delightful taste to the mouth, and a fragrant perfume to 
the breath. Warranted not to injure the enamel. For 
sale everywhere. ° 


a 
China and Glass Ware. 
Having Enlarged our Store by extending it through to 
Mercer street, we now invite attention to the best stock 


CHINA, GLASS & PLATED GOODS 


In the City, at the lowest possible price. 


| DININGISETS, VASES, «c., 


From Auction. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
Wo. 479 Broadway, 


581-40 Four doors below Broome street. 


Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, 
Scrofula, 
Swollen Glands, 


Eruptions of the Skin, 
Ail cured by taking baths of mineral waters possessing 
certain chemical properties. Use Strumatic Salts 
prepared for bathing purposes from the Mineral Springs 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. The 
chemical! properties of those Salts make them specifics 
for the cure of the above named diseases. No more 
swallowing of drugs and quacks. Use Strumatic Mineral 
Baths. For sale at every respectable drug store. 

579-890e0w. 














Whiskers.—Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia 
will force Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face 
orchin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent 
free. Address REEVES & CO., 

581-40 78 Nassau St., New York. 


Wanted Agents.—$150 Per Month.— 
Everywhere, Male aiid Female, to sell the GENUINE 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
The greatest invention of the age. Price $18. Eve 
Machine warranted three years. Address SECOMB 
CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 582-50 





FALL & WINTER CLOTHING. 


The largest assortment of new and tasty OVERCOATS, 
BUSINESS SUITS, &c., Ready-Made and to order, is at 


FE. B. BALDWwin’s, 
No, 70 and 72 BOWERY. 


The largest store in the city. Children’s Department 
not surpassed. 583-50 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Tarlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curli 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, res, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours, Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jr.—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humoréus Poetry. Price 10 cents. 


Ventriloquism Made Basy, and the second 
Sight Mystery, as practized by RoBert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents. 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
° QO. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 





OLD EYES MABE 
NEW easily and with- 
out Coctor or miedi- 
cines. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

DR. E, B. FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 


AWAY ‘) 


with 
UT, omFORTABLE of 10 cents, Address 
TRUSSES. DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
“ Author of Medical Com- 
e-. ) gmon Sense, &c., No. 





1130 Broadway, N. Y. 
° 


1866.—Fall Fashions. 


J. W. BRADLEY’S DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (or Double 
Spring) SKIRTS. The LATEST STYLES are made 
VERY LIGHT. They combine Comfort, Durability, 
and Economy with that ELEGANCE ot SHAPE which 
has made the ‘“‘DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD 
SKIRT of the Fashionable World. 

AT WHOLESALE by the EXCLUSIVE MANUFAC- 
TURERS and SOLE OWNERS OF PATENT, 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 


97 Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, 
NEW YORE. 

Also at WHOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS. 

o 











HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stiteh 


SEWING MAa.CHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


PER DAY paid to Agents by BOW- 
MAN & CO., 115 Nassau St., New York. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances. For Descriptive 
Pamphlet, etc., address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 234 
street, New York. enen 























